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Natural Geography Series 


W. REDWAY RUSSELL HINMAN 
G. S., Author of “The Eclectic Physical Geography.” 
A complete and rational course, at once simple, natural, and attractive to 
teacher and pupil. The treatment is topical, with frequent exercises in 
correlating new facts with those already acquired. Outlines are provided 


* ied for language work. Maps of corresponding divisions are drawn upon a 

ft ‘tina uniform scale to convey correct ideas of comparative areas. The illustrations 
are numerous, helpful, and appropriate. 


NATURAL ADVANCED ARITHMETIC 


JUST READY 
A work of rare merit, such as will appeal to every. teacher and 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


A study of the earth as the home of man, leading to 
the industrial and commercial treatment of countries 


» the sap educator, The earth as a whole is studied, with thorough 
eer and cities. 60 cents. treatment of its physical, commercial, and political features. 
fray- 

a by “The NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY is the best primary work issued by an There are also valuable exercises in supplemental work, and sug- 
ork American publishing house.”—J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. Schools, Kansas City, Mo. gestions for collateral reading. $1.25. 

It: Correspondence cordially invited. 

pidly NEW YORK BOSTON 
ia CINCINNATI AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY ATLANTA 

ters. CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. 
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7 The Great Round World 


elts, 
and 
ple's A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 
bate Started in November, 1896, to give to children In creating a paper for boys and girls there | The gratifying success of The Great Round World 
— a weekly History of Our Own Times, consist- | was no intention of making what is Seow as a| has been due to the improvement of each number; that 
ing of carefully digested, well -written state- “juvenile.” | this improvement has been made is shown by the count- 
ments of what is going on in the world. Intelligent boys and girls demand, and should | less letters of praise received from all parts of the world. 
Not a story paper. . have, material written in such style as will be If you want a good story paper, take the Youth's 
tisi consistent with their dignity. Companion, St. Nicholas, or any other of the many good 
When j is it is story papers. If you wanta weekly current history 
, ioe § presented in chis style, it is equally fit y pap y 
for old and young. of the world, buy The Great Round World, 
Sanh ee One THE GREAT ROUND WORLD PUB. CO., 5 West 18th St., New York. 
- 
I for in a perfect pen you will find in 
on Ask your stationer for their No. 556, 570, or 621, or make your requisitions 
for them. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works: N. 
best 
A ROYAL ROAD IN READING. 
4 STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 
a F By Sarah Louise Arnold, AND Charles B. Gilbert, F 
Supervisor of Schools, Beston, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, ¥ 
Ty: ¥ A SEPARATE READER FOR EACH GRADE. THE CHOICEST LITERATURE FOR ALL GRADES. ‘These Re: rs show ty 
F PERFECT ADAPTATION TO SCHOOLROOM NEEDS. NUMEROUS AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, interests, which every true teacher wil they are superior to any t 
| | s yet published.” he Teacher, Philadelphia 
fe- A First Reader. 125 Pp- 3° cents. Nature Study, Language, History, provide mere practice lessons 
in reading, They cannot fail to stimulate a thirst for true culture, 
ms 4 A Second Reader. i6opp. 40 cents. | Geography, Elementary Science, in reading. ‘They cannot fail to stimulate a thirst for . 
A Fourth Reader. 320 pp. 60 cents _ Biography, Mythology, Classics, 
| “| know of no readers that compare with them in every poin 
A Reader for Fifth Grades. 320 pp. presented in most delightful form. Books} tnat goes toward making a eries of books.” MOLES, | 
A Reader for Sixth Grades. 320 pp. 6octs.| that inspire love of nature, of country, or tims, and in the artists eof the 
A Reader for Seventh Grades. 320 pp. 60cts.| of literature and art; that lead to high’ 
A Reader for Higher Grades. 336 pp. 65 cts. thoughts and noble lives, arents, 
4 A single copy sent to any teacher upon receipt of above price. .. .. Sample pages and circulars free MRS. A. W. CoOLey, Assist. Supt. of Schools. Minneapolis, Minn x 
)., 4 SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, . . Boston, New York, Chicago. F’ 
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FOURNAT OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVII.—No. 7, 


& AMEND, 
905-211 Third Avenue, 


New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. oJ 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, ete.) 


e™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


{New Normal School Retort.] 


Complete Catalogues fur- 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement | 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


POV 


¢ Don’t Buy... 


School Furniture until vou have 
seen the best. The 


“Chandler” Adjustable 


(| 


Its 
“cost” is slightly higher than 
cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 


cheapest in the end. 


> best. 


Is acknowledged the 
g 


Catalogues. 


165 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DOD 


TEACHERS’ PILGRIMAGE, 
A restful and instructive tour of 70 days te 


HOLLAND, 


BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, 
RHINE, TYROL, 
ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE, under the per- 
sonal direction of A. De Potter, will leave New 


York on July Sth. Lectures on the History, Art, 


and Archaelogy of countries and places, Total 
& Inclusive cost, S415. Write for Teachers’ Pro- 
; gramme, FREE \lso other tours. Est. 1879. 

A. DE POTTER, 1466 Broadway, N.Y, 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 

time to soliciting orders for our edu- 

cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

/ We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address 


AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


2 Somerset St.. 


Boston. Mass 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscr ption free. 

N. FE, PUBLISHING CO. 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded Vertical Writing. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


OFFICIAL PEN Q 
“ 


1065, OPFICIAL, 1066, ReGisTRY,. 1067, 
ESPECIALLY SMOOTH AND DURABLE --- BEST RESULTS AT LEAST EXPENSE. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. ci. a 
be i me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener. 
does the eek welland Quickly. This last is of great importance for school hee 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns - 4 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fu \y 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


i 2 JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State Board of Education. 
rice, 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO.. Leominster, Mass. 


N. E. A. Washington---July. 


Take the Comfortable 


Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO, 


via Cincinnati 


ND 


The Historic Route of the B. & O. 


Send 4 eents in stamps for booklet, 
Summer Resting Places on the Monon. 


Through Sleepers 
A 


FRANK J, REED, 


Gen. Pass. Agt. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
232 Clark St.. Chieago. 


Helps 


| Arbor Day Stencils. 
Sold only in Sets, 25 cents. 

California Giant. 

Charter Oak. 

Washington Elm. 

God Bless Our Trees. 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 
By Annie I. WILLIs. 
Paper 64 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Among the exercises in the book we would mention the 
following: ‘‘Choosing a Tree” (for twelve pupils) ; ‘‘ Flower 
Planting Exercise”; ‘‘A Tree Exercise’’; Four Seasons 
Among Trees”; and ‘The New Ioliday.” 


In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable sugges. 
tions on what trees to plant and how to plant them; alist of appro- 
priate selections from popular authors, and suggestions for essays. 


Native Trees. A Study for Home and School, 
By L. W. Russevx, Providence, R. I. 
Seventh Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. 
Price, 30 cents. 
The author has written about trees as he has seen them. in 
walks and rambles, in town and country. Itis wholly unlike 
anything that has ever before been published on the subject. 


How to Celebrate Arbor Day. 


Decoration Day. Thenksgiving Day. 
Fourth of July. Christmas, 
AND THE 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men. 


New 
Arbor Day Stencils. 

Size, 24x36 inches. 

Each, 10 cents. 
California Giant. 
Charter Oak. 
Washington Elm. 

Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians. 

Motto — “ God 
Trees.” 

Sorder — Oak Leaf and 
Acorn Pattern. 


Bless our 


Arranged by Proressor Joun A. Suepp and others. All Six sent postpaid 
Paper, Price, 25 cents. for 50 cents. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS’ 


THE WINSHIP 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 


AND 


AKRON, OHIO; TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
SCHOOL 


School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Masa, 


Pen Wipers 
10 CENTS. 

Neat; Practical; Effective. 
Send for one. 

THE PEN WIPER CoO., 

| COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


‘Teacher Wanted ! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Educational Department. 


Teachers Wanted ! Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


» ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Vacation Trip to Europe. 
Specially planned for TEACHERS. Fine accom- 
modations; terms reasonable; seventeenth season. 
Address Prof, H. B. RicHARDSON, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


WATCH AND 


HAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WO 


» Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated Watch, 
also a Chain and Charm for selling 11-2 dozen 
Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. Send your 
full address by return mail and we will forward 
the Bluine post-paid, and a large Premium List. 
No money required. 


BLUINE CoO. jr 210, Concord Junction, Mass. 


We Find a Publisher 
FOR YOUR 


MANUSCRIPTS 


of novels, serials, short stories, plays, poems, 
essays,etc. The same revised, corrected, crit- 
icised, and moulded into available shape for 
publication. Over 90 per cent. of rejected 
MSS-submitted to us finda market. Staff of 
20 eminent critics employed. Can you dis- 
pose of your MSS.? If not, send them to this 
office, — in flat parcel, not rolled. 


Address 
THE MANUSCRIPT REVIEW, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Educational Institutions, 


New Fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


( Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston 


Keston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 
a] wishing to qualify themselves for 
TEACHERS better positions should write for au 


nouncement of Central University Correspondence Schc 9! 
iving courses for Home Study leading todegrees of B.S, 
M.S., Ph.B., Ph. D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians 
Clergymen, and all literary workers. 

Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Correspondence Instruction. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannot attend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division The Corre- 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Lils, (w) 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
ue CKANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared tor church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars appiy to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


COLLEG Ks. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
| G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 


S 


Principal, 


w 


A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


JTATE NORMAL SCHOUL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, — w W. P. BECKWITH. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrEsTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principal. 


STATE NORM AL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


___ FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 

in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 

summer schools or institutes. 


ddreas WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
2 Romeraet Street. Roston. 


\ 


Goon LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


®end for new Catalogue. 


8 Somerset Street, Boster, 
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| | For the Celebration of 
in 
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| | 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 
} grate NORMAL SCHOOL, BRiDGEWATER, Mags. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
| 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $ H : : 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 4a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 : 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.56006 C* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - . - - - - Boston, Mass. 


MY LAND. 


There is no other land like thee, 
No dearer shore; 
Thou art the shelter of the free, 
The home, the port of liberty, 
Thou hast been, and shalt ever be, 
Till time is o’er. 
Ere I forget to think upon 
My land, shall mother curse the son 
She bore. —James Gates Percival. 


OUR FLAG. 


Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
Wtih Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 

—J. Rodman Drake. 


OUR COUNTRY FOREVER. 


Our country forever! On the folds of her flag 
This motto of freedom is blazoned full high; 
Run up the proud ensign, from the loftiest crag 
Of liberty’s steep let it float to the sky, 
Float freely forever, our banner of stars! 
Wave, wave on the breath of freemen’s huzzahs! 
Our coyntry forever, let time tell the story, 
Our country forever, unending her glory. 
—Anon. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


|. H. Snyper, Superintendent, Tiffin, O.: Money, 
labor, and time are the practical implements to 
be used in solving the educational problems of the 
South. 
PRoressor E. C, 
School: Getting ready to teach geography is a life- 
time work, and furnishes the common school teacher 
opportunity for the most liberal self-culture. 


SRANSON, Georgia State Normal 


I. C. MeNeity, West Superior, Wis.: The prob- 
lems of illiteracy can be solved only by good public 
schools, supported by a healthy educational senti- 
ment, and maintained at publie expense on a liberal 
basis. 

SUPERINTENDENT D. L. Exuis, As/evil/e, N.C. 
We cannot educate children in their homes — they 
must be keptin the schools at least eighty out of the 
365 days to raise them to the point where they can 
read and write. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT REEL, I yoming: 
Admiration for the flag need not imply military spirit, 
but rather love of country, obedience to law, patriotic 
devotion to our government, and generous desire for 
peace and good will among all nations. 

CARROLL G. PEARSE, Superintendent, Omaha, Neb. 
No agencies can do more than the press and the pul- 
pit to implant in all people the desire for education, 
the belief that itis worth while for every one to 
‘btain it, and the determination that the public 
school must be maintained at such a standard that it 
may there be had of satisfactory quality. 

SUPERINTENDENT S. T. Dutton, Brookline, Mass. : 
| know of no way to overcome illiteracy except to 
provide good schoolhouses, good teachers, and to 
inake the schools as attractive as possible. A com- 
pulsory law is desirable, but it can only be made effec- 


tive when the schools are prepared to deal faithfully 
and justly with the needs of every boy and girl. 

J. G. Reyno.ps, St. Louis: Above and beyond all 
there is the one great need of men and women—noble, 
conscientious, high-minded men and women—wel! 
equipped mentally, morally, and physically to teach 
the children not only to read, write, and cipher, but 
to so train them that they will develop all the powers 
they contain, and grow up to be loyal, patriotic, edu- 
cated American citizens. 


JOHN FREDERICK HERBART. 


BIRTHDAY ATTENTION, 
Born May 4, 1776. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


BY CHARLES DE GARMO, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Not a little of the value of the writings of men of 
past generations depends upon their point of view. 
If this is still modern, such works have a significance 
for us. 

Herbart is suggestive to me because he has a modern 
point «f view, both for the aim of education and for 
the means of reaching that aim. 

The end, or aim, of education is, according to Her- 
hart, w+ realization of a moral-social development of 
character. The child shall, in other words, be pre- 
pared for his place in civilization; i. e., he shall be- 
come an ideal citizen; for all that distinguishes the 
civilized man from the barbarian is the social develop- 
ment he has undergone. The agencies of education 
are, therefore, those that equip the pupil with social 
intelligence, social disposition, and social habits. To 
make him socially intelligent it must give him a Welt- 
Auschaurang; 1. e., a good outlook upon what civiliza- 
tion has achieved both in human and natural science. 
lor this reason the educational foundation must not 
he specialgand fragmentary, but broad and fairly com- 
plete in its outlines. (Tlence, do not specialize in ele- 
mentary and secondary education until all the chief 
types ef knowledge are well represented.) 

A consideration of how the pupil ean become hos- 
pitable to social ideals and can acquire the habit of 
living up to them leads to Herbart’s point of view for 
educational processes. 

Habits end feelings are subjective, since they be- 
long to the individual as such. Hence the question 
of their development is a psychological one. | Her- 
hart’s point of view for educational processes is apper- 
ception. Subject matter and methods must be deter- 
mined by the pupil’s apprehension, in conjunction 
with the final secial-moral purpose of education, for 
what docs not promote the evolution of the man and 
the citizen and what does not lie within range of the 
intelligence is not fit to have a place in the school. 

If the studies are properly selected, sifted, and 
taught from these two points of view, education can 
hardly fail to awaken interest in moral-social ideals: 
i. e.. can hardly fail to promote the cultivation of a 
correct attitude of mind toward the things that make 
for civilization. Method is nothing more than a psy- 
cholegically correct process of acquiring the knowl- 
edge that the aim of education preseribes. 

Social habits are acquired in the school by putting 
into daily practice in the schoolroom and upon the 
playground such of the ideas as pertain to social or 
group activities. The recitation is an example of 
group co-operation, when each pupil reinforces in 
some measure the efforts of his fellows. The idea of 
individual instruction by a tutor is a relic of a non- 
social stave cf civilization, when the nobleman, the 
gentleman, was everything and the common man 
nothing. It belongs to aristocracy, not democracy. 
The plavs that do most for these ideals are those that 
involve groups playing in healthy rivalry. 

So interpreted, the works of Herbart are to me a 
perennial source of inspiration and guidance, 


CONCERNING HERBARTIANISM. 


A WORD 


BY M, V. O'SHEA, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

One cannot fail of being impressed with the influ- 
ence which the doctrines of Herbart have exerted 
upon teaching in our country during the past decade 
when he surveys alike educational theory and diseus- 
sion and the advance which has been made in convey- 
ing principles to the point of concrete application. 
It would be conservative to say that much of our 
present-day pedagogical thought, which all recognize 
at the same time as best, was originally suggested, or 
at least vigorously promoted, by the disciples and inter- 
preters of Herbart. But in the general evolution of 
education, as of any other great social movement, it is 
too much to aseribe growth in all its members to the 
enlivening influence of a single agency; yet here, as 
elsewhere, it is commonly true that some one in- 
dividual stands prominently forth as the herald and 
advocate of that which the race is unconsciously, but 
vet, nevertheless, earnestly, striving to attain. [rom 
this viewpoint it appears to me Herbart was pre- 
eminently the exponent of a tremendous impetus in 
the society of his time to make scholastic education 
more vital and efficient. He profited by what Froe- 
hel and others had done before him, and pushed 
heyvond them: he embodied the scattered, but yet 
virile and rich, thoughts of men like Pestalozzi in sys- 
tematic form, giving them a_arnity and wholeness 
which contributed to their perpttity and efficiency. 

So far as Tam familiar with Herhart’s thought, it 
impresses me as being essentially phHosophic; it is 
concerned, thinking of the whole, with principles and 
veneralizaiions, rather than with such concrete par- 
ticulars, for instance, as are engaging the attention of 
the experimental and genetic psychologists of to-day. 
His method is rational, deductive, not empirical, or in- 
ductive. Tle elaborates his educational system, that 
is to say, by processes of reason rather than by observa- 
tion or experiment. As a consequence of his method 
of study, hi- results cannot be final, so far as they relate 
io details: since, in order to have attained unto finality 
here, complete and accurate knowledge respecting 
these same details should have been obtained, which, 
considering their character, referring as they do pri- 
marily to the mode of development of human beings. 
could not have Herbart. This 
seems to me to be particularly true when he attempts 
io delineate the means of realizing the ends established 
in his educational philosophy; which latter, [ think, 


heen the case with 


are accepted by most educators who have seriously 
studied the matter, and which have been at least in a 
way and in some measure set forth by all who have 
written upon education. But, lacking accurate and 
extensive knowledge of the topography of the country, 
the particular routes by which the desired stations . 
were to be reached could not have been mapped out 
This 


means simply that only in a general way was it possible 


with clearness or definiteness in Herbart’s day. 


for our great leader to outline the means of education, 
and in consequence his system is necessarily incom- 
plete: which would not need saving if we did not oeea- 
sionally hear contentions to the contrary. 

Herbart’s psvchology, it seems tome, was a great 
advince over that which lay at the basis of educational 
philosophy before his day. More than anything else 
it has forced the great principle of apperception upon 
the attention of teachers. As a result it 
plished more perhaps than any other agency in recent 
limes to improve education, both from the point of 
methods of instruction. 


has accom- 


view of relative values and 
Although there are still some belated eulogists of the 
dogma of formal discipline, vet before the triumphal 
march of scientific psychology they are receding 
farther and farther into the distance day by day. 

But as in the reform of any grave evil the contrary 
cle is apt to be in ascendancy for the time being, so 
the Herbartian doctrine of apperception, while ac- 


complishing so much good, has at the same time 
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fostered error in educational theory. Starting with 
the proposition that all feeling depends upon ante- 
cedent ideation, and that the more vivid the ideas, the 
more intense the correlated emotions, and the more 
active the volition following thereupon, it makes all 
teaching consist in the development of clear thoughts. 
When practically applied in the conduct of the recita- 
tion this requires that the teacher become merely the 
stimulator or director of the pupil’s thinking. She 
may nol attempt to awaken the emotions, and hence 
fashion character, except. by passing through the 
processes of thought. Fully realizing the tremendous 
value of this principle for teaching, which has already 
heen abundantly proven, yet when stated so univer- 
sally it cannot but produce harm; for we are appre- 
ciating to-day that there is much in every personality 
that never wells up into explicit consciousness. 
There are depths of feeling which give tone to per- 
sonality, but which do not depend for their activity 
upon previous ideation; and the influences in the en- 
vironment which are incessantly stimulating these 
great subconscious powers are the most potent factors 
in shaping character. 

The individuality of the teacher before her class 
must be—which law has been recognized from ancient 
times-—the most potent agency in arousing or giving 
direction to emotional life. Hence, teaching is more 
than developing thought. ‘The recitation must afford 
opportunity for the expression of the highest qualities 
of the instructor’s selfhood; which may appear, of 
course, in the management of his pupils, but it should 
also manifest itself in the interpretation and evalua- 
tion of the things which he is teaching. Suppose the 
class studying a poem; the instructor may develop in 
the pupils a comprehension of the ideas embodied 
therein. While doing this there must be in large 
measure inhibition of emotion on the part alike of in- 
structor and pupil; for there can be no clear ideation 
when feeling is predominant. Or the instructor may 
simply read the poem, using it as a medium through 
which to convey qualities of his own being, to which 
pupils must respond in conformity to a great law, that 
of suggestion; and, responding, are shaped thereby. 
This is an argument for’some teaching which does not 
aim at the development of explicit thought, but seeks 
by the contact of personalities, employing — the 
branches of study as media, to awaken and nourish 
profound emotions, and so in the end to arouse and 
direct volition. 

Again, the doctrines of Herbart do not touch educa- 

tion inall its phases; which fact is worthy of being 
mentioned only to emphasize a vitally important 
aspect of teaching. To be concrete: Herbartianism 
ignores periodicity in the process of maturing; it does 
not recognize, nor of course does it deny, that special 
interests which need appropriate nutrition make their 
appearances at different periods in the development of 
the child. I am aware, of course, that the culture 
epochs theory was indorsed and expanded by Herbart, 
and has an important place in his pedagogical scheme: 
but I have especially in mind those transformations 
vecurring at adolescence which are not covered by the 
culture epochs theory, but which are of transcendent 
consequence, and which must be recognized in plan- 
ning the curriculum at any rate, and perhaps in a 
measure in conducting the method of instruction. 
Then, again, Herbart failed to emphasize individuality 
except in so far as differing powers of apperception in 
various fields marked individuals off from one another. 
which iz: itself is. of course, a most, perhaps the most, 
essential element in personality, as it concerns the 
teacher. But it is not all. We see to-day that varia- 
tion vies with heredity in the construction of every 
living being, and that as a result we get individuals 
differing Lecxuse of organic conditions, and not simply 
heeatise they have had different opportunities for in- 
tellectual cultivation. But these, typieal of others 
which ierbart has not distinguished by special em- 
phasis in his educational philosophy, were allowed 
ttle attention in his day and are even now receiving 
but relatively slight consideration. One’ could not 
expect that when THerbart wrote he would have re- 
warded these things in their proper proportions, and 
they are adverted to here simply to indicate that in 
our day, while accepting most gratefully all that he 
has given us, we cannot stop at this, but must push on 
as new knowledge gives us warrant. 


And this. 1 feel, is the attitude which we should 
take toward Herbartianism ; just such anattitude as we 
would assume teward a system of thought in any other 
field oi human activity or interest. I have a firm be- 
fiei that mosi of Herbart’s doctrines which treat of 
ihe great ends in education will be final in substan- 
tinlly their present form, since they are based upon 
load principles of human nature which have been in 
{he minds of men since most ancient times. But 
when his philosophy reaches into details of method, 
then it seems to me it must suffer change with the in- 
crease of critical knowledge in genetic and develop- 
mental psychology and hygiene. We know that in 
physical evclution, alike in the ontogenetic and phylo- 
genetic series, every stage marks the addition of some 
characteristic which becomes forever thereafter the 
possession of every new species and individual. We 
see a parellel in the evolution of education, wherein 
Herbartianism adds a most useful member to the great 
hody as a whole, which will abide henceforth as a part 
of our educational philosophy. Surely no one can ap- 
praise toc highly what Herbart has done in establish- 
ing ¢ high aim as an end of educational effort, and in 
making the means of attaining thereunto more 
rational and efficient. 


HERBARTIANISM. 


BY J. W. WILKINSON, 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 


The influence of Herbart is greater in the world to- 
day than ever before. He is coming to be recognized 
as the Martin Luther of the educational reform. 
Kducational seets are taking his name as most sig- 
nificant of their purpose and zeal. ‘The Wesleys of the 
educational revival will draw encouragement and in- 
spiration from his faith and doctrine. His gospel of 
moral character as the great aim of instruction is a call 
io the higher life that wins men’s souls. It may be 
easy for cold criticism to discover his errors, it may be 
that educational philosophy should put us on guard 
against his mistakes, but his disciples have caught the 
living fire from his torch that illumines the dark 
paths of our educational gloom. In both his country 
and ours, the most enthusiastic and practical students 
of cducational problems recognize him as_ their 
teacher, and even those who reject him ar attaching 
new importance to those points of their own doctrine 
which are specially manifest in his. Assimilation 
Ineans, in ihe light of apperception, much more than 
ever before. The parallelism of the individual and 
the race has a new signiticance in the light of the theory 
of culture epochs. The humblest teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools finds, through the medium of Her- 
bart. light from truths eternal. All hail to the zealous 
educational révival which springs from the preaching 
of Herbartianism! 


HERBART. 


BY LOUIS H. GALBREATH, 
Teachers’ College, University of Buttalo. 


Teachers of America year after year are growing 
more indebted to Ilerbart. Evidence of this is all 
about us. But so silent and pervading is mu¢h of his 
influence that only the most careful student of the his- 
tory of edueation would admit the extent to which it 
is present. We owe as much to his spirit as a student 
and to his attitude toward education as to his doe- 
trincs. In fact, many who question most seriously 
what he taught find no reason to criticise the teacher. 
In him personally was to be found that harmeny of 
interest, will, and intellect which he so much desired 
to have recognized as the goal of instruction and 
training. 

In this respect the boy was father to the man. His 
life-long habit of intellect was evident in early youth. 
At the age of fourteen we are told he ended an essay 
on “Tluman Freedom” with this significant statement: 
“It is contrary to all philosophy to reject an argument 
Candid and 
cautious, lest some new insight escape him, he adhered 
to the principle that examination and understanding 
should precede criticism and rejection. 

So it happens that Herbart, even through his errors, 


against which we have nothing to urge.” 


is teaching us a genuine lesson. His candor, hi. 
lovalty to truth, and his devotion to the profound i; 
education examples and inspiration to us, will, 
nilly. It is easy to see why a national society “esta}, 
lished for the purpose of securing a scientific study 
and discussion of leading problems in publie educ; 
tion” would wish to characterize the ideal of its. wor\ 
by the name, the National Herbart Society. 

None the less are we under obligations to Herba;; 
for his treatment of education as a field for researc’), 
Such was his view that he felt the region had beey 
comparatively unexplored, and such to him its siv- 
nificance and dignity that in his judgment it deserve| 
life-efforts of the keenest intellects, the best trained 
minds, and the broadest scholarship. 

Other philosophers and scientists, as Locke and 
Spencer, had merely turned aside for a brief time to 
add something to educational thought, but Herbart 
contributed his life. Education was to him no by- 
product. Asa problem for the human intellect it js 
a peer of any; it should be ranked with the problems of 
metaphysics. The theories of knowing and being are 
of no more significance to the human race and make 
ho greater demand for intellectual acumen and scicn- 
tific industry than the theory of education. The best 
fruitage of all scientific and metaphysical thought is to 
be found in its educational interpretations. This ap- 
plication was the life aim of Herbart’s work. Relative 
to this Felken quotes from Herbert: “I for my part 
have for twenty years called to my aid metaphysics ani 
mathematics, besides self-observation, experience, and 
experiments in order only to find the foundation of 
true psycheclogie knowledge.” From such whole- 
soul devotion to education we may reasonably expect 
fundamental and important results. 

Until this great thinker began his work, educational! 
practice lacked a rational foundation. To him be- 
longs the distinction of presenting the first clearly 
Wrought-out system of ideas for guidance in the recita- 
tion and in the construction of school curricula. We 
nay not agree with him, but, nevertheless, the honor is 
his of having given to the nineteenth century the best, 
if not the only consistent, body of educational ideas. 
We may reject his leadership, we must if we are true 
to Tlerbart’s ideais,—this sounds as if the best Her- 
hartian might possibly be he who rejects Herbartian- 
isin,—we may reject his leadership, but must, never- 
theless, admit, if our rejection has been well-founded 
and genuine, that his basal ideals have served well as 
guide posts leading into a land of more perfeet light 
and clearer vision. To say the least, one should have 
had a preparation through a thorough understanding 
to reject Herbart’s  ground-work of instruction. 
Through its possession and rejection one might rise as 
on stepping-stones to higher and better things. One 
might conceive that he could become a better Hegelian 
in education by having been for a time an orthodox 
Herbartian. Such a change should be regarded as a 
kind of educational metamorphosis. 

lor some time the better portion of the world has 
felt the necessity of specially trained teachers, but it 
is hardly yet fully aware of the necessity of trained 
students of education. We would fail to interpret 
aright the work of Herbart if we did not place him at 
the souree of this great movement. He was deep!) 
conscious of this demand. Edueation, like other 


fields of culture, requires schools for research and aj- 


plication. So significant a phase of human interest- 
requires the leadership of highly trained investigator- 


_Herbart saw this clearly, and his work embodies t! 


conviction. Should the time come to diseard many of 
his views as void of practical value, a just history w! 
doubtless show that he has been responsible in a larg: 
measure for that training and advancement in educa 
tional thought and method which has proved such do: 
trines worthless. 

Though deeply theoretical, Herbart was with: 
practical. But there was in him a greater harmon 
than of theory and practice. He possessed during his 
life a most intense speculative interest in the happie- 
inison with the warmest beneficent motives. |' 
seems to have been his faith that all sound speculatio! 
could be made to vield some service to humanit) 
through its influence on educational theory. It was 
his mission* “To penetrate the sacred depths of truth,” 


*From the inscription on his tomb, 
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no less “To strive in joyful hope for human weal.” 
This “was his life’s aim.” Such a personality has its 
message for modern education, which it is our duty to 
read. 


THE BEST OF HERBARTIANISM. 


BY THEO. B. NOSS, PH.D., CALIFORNIA, PA. 

Herbart’s best contribution to teaching is not a dis- 
inci body of educational doctrine, great as that con- 
tribution is, but a quickening spirit. Herbart 
“touched the dead corpse of public” instruction and it 
sprang upon its feet. 
with the Herbartian spirit who worked awkwardly and 
made mistakes, but I have never seen any that were 
The chief need of 
most teachers is not more ability, but more motive. 
Orlando's mare had all imaginable perfections and but 
In Herbart’s day, as in our 
own, the one great defect of instruction was that there 
was no life im it. 

ft would be easy, I suppose, to pick flaws here and 
there in Herbart’s metaphysics, or even in his theory 
of pedagogies. but he has given a new meaning and 
an added charm to the teacher’s art. His greatest 
hoon to toiling teachers is not a system, but a leaven. 


I have seen teachers imbued 


hopelessly duil and commonplace. 


one defect —she was dead. 


This leaven io-cay pervades with quickening effect 
the whole mass of our educational practice, even in 
places where it is not acknowledged or recognized. 
Like the Jeaven in the parable, it is “hid.” To the 
aimless and lifeless teaching of his day Herbart under- 
took to impart a life anda soul. It is not so much the 
dogmatic Clement as the suggestive in Herbartianism 
that melts opposition and That 
which is ost econvineing in Herbartianism is that 
which sprang from his actual experience in teaching 
children. He did not look down upon the field of 
practical pedagogy from some lofty height, but him- 
self engaged inthe thick of the fray. In Berne he 
was a tutor of bovs: in Konigsberg he gathered into 
his little scheel of practice a dozen or more young 
children, and taught those children in the presence 
of his students in pedagogy, and had them teach in his 


makes converts. 


presence. Terbart speaks as an expert and his cen- 
clusions are not to be lightly brushed aside. He 
undertook the bold task of: reforming the aims and 
methods of teachers. He found the rank and file of 
teachers on the descending road to failure, and en- 
deavored to get them on the ascending road to success. 
The fundamental errors of teachers are the same in all 
limes and places. The successive steps to failure in 
the teacher’s wrt mav be seen in the following charac- 


teristics of many a echool. 
STEPS TO FAILURE. 


Lack of attention, 
2. | Lack of interest. 
3. | Excessive repetition. 
4. | Careless thinking. 


5. | Disconnected and most useless 
knowledge. 


To remedy all this Herbart would have teachers 
egin with (1.) a right conecption of the true end ol 
education. "This is not knowledge at all, even though 
ell acquired and well connected: is personality, 
aracter, manhood. (2.) He would have teachers 
ainiliar with the psychology of the learning process; 
apperception and its essential condition, interest. 
3.) THe would have teachers choose from the endless 
riety of teaching material that particular subjeet- 
atter best adapted to secure the desired object, of 
sing interest and developing mental freedom and 
ver. Tle would have this selected Jesson-material 
sed ina manner best adapted to the child's con- 
lous Interests. (1.) The different branches 
died Ly the pupilat the same time should be corre- 
ted in instruction. Economy of effort, the demand 
interest. and the character-value of the result re- 
wire that all studies reinforce each other. and tend 
the same end. (5.) Herbart would have 
cachers remember that the learning process in the 


hild is voverned by fixed law. In order to know any- 


thing, there must be, first, a preparation of mind; 
second, a presentation of that which is to be known: 
third, a process of comparison; fourth, a process of 
generalization and deduction; and fifth, an ability to 
apply the knowledge gained to new cases. Hence, 
since all minds learn in the self-same way, there is but 
one method of learning. In like manner there can be 
but one method of teaching. The teacher’s business 
is to aid the pupil in the successive steps of the learn- 
ing process. As there is but one method of learning, 
there can he but one of teaching; viz.. that method 
which conforms to and corresponds with the various 
steps of ihe learning process. Since these steps relate 
to the necessary form of learning or teaching, we may 
eall them “formal steps.” To exhibit the contrast 
between Herbart’s aims and methods of instruction 
and the traditional and crude ideas of the teacher's 
art, only too common, we might arrange in order the 
successive steps in the teacher's art which lead to 
STEPS TO SUCCESS. 
D. | Method, the “formal steps.” 


4. | Connection, the correlation of the 
various subjects. 


3. | Means, or material, subjects taught. 


2. | Way (or agency), psychological, chiefly 
appreciation and interest. 
End of education, ethical, character. 


Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE, OF ILLINOIS, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


H ER B. R id 


BY F. M. MC MURRY, 
Dean of Teachers’ College, University of Buffalo. 


There is a strong tendency in this country to regard 
Herbart as a theorist and philosopher, and therefore 
asa man so far separated from the actual practice of 
teaching, especially the teaching of children, that his 
opinions in regard to education should have little 
weight. But while Werbart ranks among the great 
philosophers of Germany, he was an intensely practi- 
cal man. 

Perhaps the most prominent ideas of Herbartian 
pedagogy are those of interest and apperception. 
They are extremely practical, because they turn atten- 
tion directly tothe child, making him the centre of 
the teacher's thought. They lead to child study also. 
Through them, therefore, 
from the old practice of considering the curriculum as 


the teacher is turned away 


superior to the child. 

Not only is one’s method affected by these two ideas, 
fae curriculum as well. Both method and eur- 
rieulum must be adapted to the child as the centre of 
interest. Further, alse, these ideas of interest and 
apperception are leading to a closer acquaintance be- 
tween the teacher and pupil, and between the teacher 
and parent. 

It is easy to see. then, that these leading notions of 
Herbartian pedagogy are leading to most practical re- 
cults in modern education. 

In another way, also, Herbart shows his extremely 
practical tendency. for he believed heartily in a school 
for the application of the theory of education, and at 


the beginning of this century, for twenty years while 
a university professor, he stood at the head of a model 
school where his theory of education might be applied 
to the mstruction of children. It is a somewhat 
strange fact that Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel, all 
three, were very greatly interested in the application 
of their educational theory; and it is probably partly 
due te that faet that each of them has become a great 
educational reformer. But since Herbart died his 
idea in regard to the importance of a model school has 
heen very little developed in Germany. ‘There is one 
such schecl at Jena under the direction of Professor 
Rein, and it has become known throughout the United 
States. But that is the only one in Germany under 
full uaiversity control. 

We Americans usually claim to be much more prac- 
tical than the old German philosophers, but this idea 
for which Herbart stood so strongly is by no means 
established in this country. While in the last ten 
vears there have probably been at least thirty profes- 
sorships of pedagogy established in the universities, 
there have hardly been four good model schools estab- 
lished in connection with them, and a majority of the 
professors filling these positions seem not to believe in 
having sucha school. This applies to the best univer- 
sities in the country where such professorships exist. 

Nevertheless, if pushed in close argument, most 
teachers will admit that any theory which is not sub- 
jected to constant application is likely to be imprac- 
tical: that is, the position which a majority of the pro- 
fessors of pedagogy in this country are taking in con- 
nection with model schools is a position which they 
cannot maintain if subjected to a close discussion of 
the matter. From these facts it is evident that the 
eminent philosopher, Herbart. was truly a practical 
nan, While a majority of the university professors in 
\merica are eminently theoretical in the bad sense. 
Strange to say, these statements do not apply at all to 
the normal schools, for throughout the country model 
schools are recognized as necessities for them. 

But because so little is done in universities to apply 
educational theory, students and teachers in general 
are much inclined to be suspicious of the real worth of 
the pedagogical courses there offered, and their sus- 
picions are certainly well founded. 


THE NATIONAL HERBART SOCIETY. 


Plan and Purpose.—The National Herbart Society was 
established for the purpose of securing a scientific study 
and discussion of leading problems in publie education. 
It has thus far published three Year Books with their 
Supplements, and has contributed largely to. deepen the 
knowledge and interest of teachers in important ques- 
tions. 

It is the purpose of this society to secure the ablest 
treatment of these topics in the Year Books, and a free 
and full discussion of them from every important stand- 
point. A Year Book 1s published and distributed to the 
members in June of each year, about a month before the 
meeting of the National Nducational Association. A Sup- 
plement is also published and sent to the members before 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence in 
February of each year. Three Year Books with their 
Supplements have already been published. 

Conditions for Membership.—-The Society desires the 
regular membership of all teachers and others who are 
interested in the questions discussed. Membership costs 
$1 per year for each person, and entitles the member to 
one Year Book and Supplement. Previous Year Books 
and Supplements may he had at the same rate. 

Local Clubs.— Many local Herbart Clubs have been 
formed throughout the United States for the study and 
discussion of the Year Books and Supplements. Where 
a local club of four or more persons is organized, the fee 
for each person is seventy-five cents per year. In such 
cases, the organizer of the club wi}l remit the fees to the 
secretary and receive the Year Books for distribution. 
Such a club usually holds regular meetings for the dis- 
cussion of the Year Books or other literature recom- 
mended by the society. Those desiring membership 
singly or in clubs should address 

CHARLES A. McMURRY, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 
©, sons of noble sires, 
Who, through affection’s fires, 
To triumphs rode; 
Proud of the deeds they wrought 
With countless blessings fraught, 
Cherish the land they bought 
The gift of God. 
Rev. S. F. Smith, D. D. 
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WINNEMUCCA PERCENTAGE. 


[Principal Edward E. Winfrey of Winnemucca had a class 
exhibition of work and results in percentage at the Nevada 
State Association that was by far the best that Ihave seen. It 
may interest the readers of this paper to know his method in 
general.—A. E. W.] 

The foundation of his work lies in the fact that 
the class knows rhythmically, without a moment’s 
hesitancy, the terms in multiplication, percentage, 
profit and loss, commission, and interest. 

In multiplication they are multiplier, multiplicand, 
and product. 

In percentage, base, rate, percentage, amount, dif- 
ference. 

In profit and loss, cost, protit and loss, selling 
price. 

In commission, amount of sale (or money invested), 
rate, cost, asking price. 

In interest, principal, rate, interest, amount, time. 

The students know without appreciable thought 
what each of these stands for :— 


Mult. Percentage. P.andL. Com. Int. 
Multiplicand= B. =Cost=A S.*orM.1.*=Prin. 
Multiplier Rate =R. =R. = R. 
Product = P’re’tage=P.or L.—=Com.= Int. 

Amt. Amt. 
Dif. = §S. P. =Proceeds— 


The formulae are as familiar as a, b, ¢. 
(a) M=P. 

(c) C. KR. == P. or 1, 
(d) A. R.= Com. 
(e) B. + P. = Amt. 

(f) Bb. — P. = Dif. 

(g) C.+P.=S. P. 

(h) C.—L.=S. P. 

(i) Bx A. 
Bx A—R.) =D. 


(k) C. x (1+ RB.) =8. P. 
(1) Ox Q—-R)=S. P. 
(m) A.S. x (14+ Rh.) =A. R. 
(n) AUS. A—R.)=P. 


(o) P. xX BR. x T. = Int. 
(p) A.—P.= Int. 
(q) P.xX xX — P. 
In the application of these every member of the 
class was very proficient. 
Cost $400, profit S40. 
formula ¢. 
400 R. = 40 
400 K. = 40 
RK. = 49, = 15 = 10 p.c. 


What is the A. 


What is the rate? See 


Commission $24, rate 6 p. ¢. 
See formula d. 
A. S. .06= 24 
.06 A. S. = 24 
A. S.= = $400. 


Amount $400, percentage 24. What is the base? 


See’e. 


B. + 24 = 400 
B..== 400 — 24 
B. == 376. 
Difference is 21, base is 40. What is the profit? 
See f. 
40 — = 21 
—P.= vl — 40 
—P.= — 19 
29, 
Selling price is S25, cost S16. What is the protit? 
See g. 
16 Pi 25 
r. 25 16, or 9. 
Loss is $15, selling price S27. What is the cost? 
See h. 
( 27 
C. = 26 + 193 = 40. 
Amount is S686, base S600, What is the rate? 
see, 
"ALS. equals amount of sale, and M. 1 equals money invested 
selling priee, AL Ro equals amount remitted 


600 * (1 + R.) = 636 
600 -+ 600 R. = 636 
600 R. = 636 — 600 
600 K. = 36 
R. = = .06. 
Amount of sales is $500, rate 2 p. c. 
amount remitted? See m. 
500 (1+ R. ) or 1.02 =A. R, 
500 1.02 = 510 =A. R. 
Amount of sales $540, rate 2 p. c. 
proceeds? See n. 
540 « (1—R.) or .98 = Proceeds. 
540 x .98 or 529.20= P. 
Principal is $600, rate is 5 p. ¢., interest is $100. 
What is the time? See o. 
600 « .05 & T. = 110 
30 x T. =110 
= 335 = 33 
T. =3 yrs. 8 mos. 


What is the 


What are the 


INFORMATION 


1. Who have been the commanders of our army? 
2». What ex-president of the United States served nine 
terms in the house of representatives? 

3. What is the meaning of the word Mississippi? 

4. Where is the oldest house in the United States? 

5. In the memory of what person is the head on the 
one cent? 

6. What empire reaches nearly half round the globe? 

7. What is the highest city in the world? 

8 Where is the centre of population in the United 
States” 

9. Next to English, what language is most universally 
spoken? 

10. What controls the number of stars in our national 
flag’ 


QUESTIONS. 


[Answers next week. ] 


CALLAS. 


BY PROFESSOR W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Probably the very earhest of our spring flowers is 


ihe skunk cabbage. Everywhere in swampy regions 


Skunk Cab hage 


it may now be seen, protruding its hooded head from 
the cold ground. 

“Custom cannot state its infinite variety.” No 
the monk-like fellows is alike. One will be 
mottled green and vellow: another will be dark 
Inaroon; still another yellow and red. The colors are 
laid on, too, with a generous hand; there is no mere 
washing-in. With them, as with melancholy Jacques. 


of 


‘*Motley’s the only wear.” 


If one dare brave the odor and will open the shell- 
like spathe, he will find within a globular spadix well 
dusted over with powdery pollen. We have seen 
humble-bees visit these flowers towards the end of 
their time, but we fancy they are mainly the resort of 
small flies. The hood, which constitutes the orna- 
mental part of the plant, is merely an enveloping leaf 
or bract: the real flowers are within, very. minute, and 
wholly devoid of floral envelopes. They are massed 
on the spadix. 

(Quite as beautiful as the bizarre flowers are the 
vreat lush, tufts of verdant leaves, early enlivening 
the hogs with refreshing green even before | 

‘The marsh marigolds shine like fire, 
In swamps and woodlands gray.” 


"hese leaves are broad, ovate, and netted-veined. 
In brillianey of color they are alone excelled by those 
of the white hellebore. The two things often grow 


near together, but the last is at once to be distin- 


cuished by its parallel-veined, plaited leaves. The 
root is a deadly poison. 

Of the great Arum family, to which our plant be- 
longs, we have quite a number of examples in our 


woods. The best known of all is the Indian turni), 


a Corm Shathe Spa Aix 
da oh raflet (Indian Turns 


or Jack-in-the-pulpit, now deeply imbedded in our 
national literature. It is full cousin of the English 
cuckoopint, and equally sung of the poets. One 
naturally thinks of Whittier’s dainty poem on the one 
hand, and Jean Ingelow’s allusions on the other. 


Wild Calla 


We may here well give a caution. 
to chew the root or corm of Jack, let the tempter 
charm never so wisely. It is like caustic; one bite is a 
liberal education. 


Do not attempt 


Draaon 


We find 


along our roads. 


the true wild calla in the swam) 
It is pure white, like the supe! 

Richardia, or so-called calla of cultivation, but vel 


much 


olteu 


Like its aristocratic cousin, whi 


hails from South Africa, it is a true water lover. 


smaller, 
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We have, too, the dragon-arum, with a much more 
attenuated pulpit than that in which the Reverend 
Jack holds forth. The narrowness of the preacher, 
as often happens, is determined by the circumscribing 
limits of his rostrum. 

The peltandra, or arrow-arum, grows luxuriantly 


ae 
\ / 


“a 


reer O. Yrow Ayu Ye 


along our river banks. One is apt, at first, to confuse 
its leaves with those of pickerel weed, which grow with 
it. These are, however, not so markedly sagittate and 
not nearly so glossy. This arrow-arum has very 
pretty, narrow, white, pointed spathes, with quaintly 
fluted berder. 

A spathe is not a necessity of this family. The 
sweet-flag, for instance, loved of wading boys, has a 
haked spadix. So has the showy golden club or 
orontium. 

Among choice conservatory plants one of this 
family, the anthorium, is often seen. It has a vivid 
scarlet spathe, like some barbaric banner. This is ab- 
rupthy reflexed, and from it protrudes the  vellow 
spadix. ‘the caladiums, too, cultivated for their mag- 
nificent foliage, belong to this interesting group of 
plants. 

It is an important physiological fact, that at the 
time of blossoming the temperature within the 
spathes of this family is sensibly higher than that of 
ihe surrounding air. All of them, too, develop pecu- 
iar acrid properties, similar to what has been noticed 
iIn-eur Indian turnip. ‘This pernicious principle, de- 
fensive to the plant itself, may easily be expelled by 
heat or by treatment with water, leaving in some cases 
a nutritious farina, 

One of the most remarkable plants of the family is 
the dumb-cane, a native of the West Indies and South 
America. When chewed it causes swelling, intlamma- 
tion, and even temporary paralysis of the tongue, ac- 
companied by exeruciating agony. The medicinal 
Colocasia is also a member of the order. 
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Most of the family are tropical, and they preponder 
ate in the Western re. While in Asia there 
are fewer, they are particular! elegant. hes nol 


very common in Africa and the european species are 


few. Some of the tropical kinds exhibit a spathe and 
spadix many feet in length. One indeed is known as 
the giant arum.—a very remarkable object. — Fre- 
quently showing dull or livid colors and giving forth 
repulsive odors, they are fertilized by carrion-insects. 
Our hoet-house calla, is, however, perceptibly sweet. 


ATTENTION. 


To secure end hold attention, teach:— 
1. Objectively, Let there be something to see, 
or feel. 


2. Have pupils’ eves on your face or on the object 


you are Using. 


3. Few new ideas in any given exercise. Don't 
scatter, 

Speak in low tones. Seldom: repeat questions. 
» Ask question first: then name pupil. 
Ask questions promptly, and require prompt 


t. So study subject and ask questions as to arouse 

S. Surprise the tnattentive pupil with an unex- 
pected question, 

Abolish routine questioning. 

10. Vary your methods. 

11. Attention uses up brain cells. Exercises brief. 
Be interested yourself, 
Make your own questions, 

Ask questions that are worth the time to 
answer A. Richards, in New York Education. 


FOR THE STUDY OF “THE FLIGHT OF 
TARTAR 


BY MARIA R, ADAMS AND AUSTINE 1. CAMP. 


Il. ON THE NARRATIVE. 
Ee lis appropriate titles for the first three para- 
wraplis, 
ee Are ¢ ceptions to be taken to Russia, “the 
mightiest of Christian thrones’: and to China, “the 
inivhtiest of Pagan’? Was the characterization more 
exact in De Guineey’s time than in ours? 
3. Loente the “Miltonic images.” 
What ‘yreat national catastrophes” come to 


Relate circumstances of the “great military ex- 
peditlons referred to. Of the conspiracy set forth in 
“Vontce Preserved.” In “Fieseo.” 

6. estimate the maportance of the scenic element 
ina draimadc representation. What else is of import- 
ance? Mark the relative importance of these princi- 
pal elements, 

What history is to be found in the etymology 
of the word Walmuek ? 

Name historical personages circumstanced as 
was Prince Oubacha at the opening of the piece, 

4 In history and in fiction, what characters are 


‘ 


apalogous to Zcbek-Dorehi? In what particulars: 

10. Whois Elizabeth Patrowna? 

11. Were the Walmuecks ever governed as De 
deserihes? 

rity “potentate ho counted three hundred 
languages around the footsteps of his throne.” 

13. Mark significance of “in the unity of a well- 
lnid tragic fable.” 

ti. Is the deseription of the country between 
Russie and China accurate? 

iS. Was Chinese history an emperor Kien Long? 


16. What is the religion of the Kalmucks? Give 
details. 

17.) What is the etvmology of the word Lama? 

For what enterprises history has “the ex- 


press <anetion of God” been pleaded 
there a Thibetan oracle? 

26, Were oracular utterances generally prompted ? 

oy Was Russia at war with Turkey during the 
eventh decade of the 18th eentury? 

Flow Jargea contingent of cavalry can you 
Gnd that the Cossacks furnished the Russian govern 
pent up to 

there any foundation for the military sue- 
to Oubacha?’ For the Czarina’s failure 

his service? 

\\ | has been the reciprocal feeling between 


hu d the Kalmucks? 


25. Locate the Wolga. Mark its importance in 
this narrative. Locate the Tempa. Locate the 
country of the Nirghises; of the Bashkirs. 

26. Give historical instances of a people’s being 
liftuenced to action through anxiety for their first 
born. 

2t. Naine ascene more or less a counterpart of 
this convention of the Calmucks. 

28. Of whom does Nichinskoi remind one? 

29. In twenty-five words give a graphie picture of 
this oth of January, 1771, on the Wolga. 

30, explain the disappointment of the day. To 
Whom did it prove a blessing in disguise? Why? 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN THE PEDAGOGY 
OF HERBART. 
(Arranged by the National Herbart Society.) 

The following carefully-planned Course of Study in 
Uerbart’s Pedagogy is designed for those teachers who 
wish to make a regular study of this subject. It contains 
in a natural and systematic order the outline of the chief 
doctrines of this school, with definite references by chap- 
ter and page to the leading books in English: 

1. The Biography of Herbart.-Chapter Il. of DeGarmo’s 
Herbart and the Herbartians. Felkin’s Science of Edu- 
cation (Herbart), Introduction by the Translators, 
pp. 1-23. 

2. Most writers on Herbart, both in Germany and in this 
country, divide the Work into three parts: (1) The psy- 
chology of Herbart. (2) His ethics. (38) His peda- 
gogyv. The reason for this is the distinet purpose in 
Herbart to give pedagogy a scientific form by basing 
it upon psychology and ethics. 

3. The Psychology of Herbart.- A full and clear exposi- 
tion of this topic is found in Felkin’s Chapter I. of his 
Introduction to the Science and Practice of Education, 
pp. 1 to 58. See also Chapter Ill. of DeGarmo’s Herbart 
and the Herbartians, pp. 23-46. Also Ufer’s Part I. of 
the Pedagogy of Herbart, pp. 1-33. 

1. The Ethies of Herbart.—-Felkin’s Introduction, Chap- 
ter Il., pp. 54-79; DeGarmo’s Herbart and the Her- 
bartians, Chapter IV., pp. 47-56; Ufer’s Pedagogy of 
Herbart, Part II., pp. 34-53. 

5. The Aim of Edueation and Educative Instruction. 

Science of Education (Herbart). Translated by Fel- 
‘kin, pp. 78-121. Introduction to Herbart, Felkin, Chap- 

ter I1L., pp. 80-90. Third Year Book. Moral Educa- 

tion, by John Dewey, Charles DeGarmo, William T. 

Harris, and John Adams. 

6. The Doctrine of Interest.— Introduction to Herbart by 
Felkin, Chapter III., pp. 90-108. The Science of Educa- 
tion, by Herbart. Second Book, pp. 122-199. Herbart 
and the Herbartians, DeGarmo, Chapter V., pp. 57-67. 
Interest as Related to Will, Second Supplement to First 
Year Book, John Dewey. 

7. The boctrine of Apperception. Lange’s Appercep- 
tion, translated by the Herbart Club. DeGarmo’'s Her- 
bart and the Herbartians, Chapter VIL., pp. 166-179. 

S. Correlation.-Herbart and the Herbartians, Chapter 
IV., pp. 112-129, Chapter 1V., pp. 240. First Year Book, 
Concentration, Frank MeMurry. Second Year Book, E. 
E. White, with reply to the same. 

4 The Culture-Epoch’s Theory.-Introduction to Her- 
bart. Felkin, Chapter ILL., pp. 121-145. First Year 
Book, C. C. Van Liew. Second Year Book, Herbart 
and the Herbartians, DeGarmo, Chapter III., pp. 107- 
112. “ange’s Apperception, pp. 110-127. 

10. The Method of Instruction. The Formal Steps. 
Herhart and the Herbartians, Chapter V., pp. 180-140. 
Ufer’s Pedagogy of Herbart, pp. 81-91. Introduction to 
Herbart, Felkin, Chapter pp. 105-120. The Essen- 
tials of Method. DeGarmo. 

11. Government and Discipline._-Moral Character. In- 
troduction to Herbart, Felkin, Chapter IV., pp. 155-175. 
The Science of Education by Herbart (Felkin). Third 
Book, pp. 200-268. 

Distinguish between the two books (1) Introduction to 
the Science and Practice of Education, and (2) The Sci- 
ence of Education. The former is a much simpler and 
easier introduction to Herbart. The latter is a trans- 
lation of Herbart. Both books are by Mr. and Mrs. 
elkin 

LIST OF BOOKS ABOVE REFERRED TO. 

1. Introduction to the Science and Practice of Educa- 
tion, by Herbart. Translated by Henry M. and Emmie 
Felkin. Published by D. C. Heath & Co. Price, $1.00. 

» Herbart and the Herbartians, by DeGarmo. Scrib- 


ners Price, $1.00. 


2 Science of Education, by Herbart (translated by 
Felkin) D. C. Heath. Price, $1.00 
tange’s Apperception. C. Heath. Price, $1.00. 
5. Ufer’s Pedagogy of Herbart (Zinser) D. C. Heath, 
OO cents, 


6. The Year Books of the National Herbart Society. 
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The motto of the Herbartians may be said to be: 


“The iistruction that makes for character.” 
Discipline will be easier, and the class will pass from 

one intellectual exercise to another with less lability 

to confusion, if brief physical exercises are introdueed., 


Vacation schools ought not to be taught by regular 
teachers. The only exception to this would be in 
case the work was radically different from the year’s 
detail and the pay large. 


The St. Paul Public School Union is proving itself 
one of the most useful local organizations in the 
country. ft is studying art and industrial problems, 
and is dome a great work in the consideration of 
nature study, 


THE TO-MORROW OF HERBAKTIANISM. 


1 


The tutest reports of the spread of Herbartianism 


threughout the world) specities 650 members of a 
Herbart clib in Austria, 350 in Jena, 847 in Franee. 
and 2.00% in America. ‘The membership in Ameriea 
does not represent a student’s knowledge of Herbart’s 
writings nor a disciple’s lovalty. while in the Kuropean 
societics ‘t probably represents both these: but the 
chances are that THerbartianism is doing as much for 
anvwhere. Not all the 
other lenders from Ascham and Comenius to Pesta- 


education America as 


lozzi and Proebel are ferred to so often as Johann 
Friedrich Herbart in the edueational eatherings of 
the country. 

Is chis devotion to THerbart merely a fad of the 
hour? Twelve years ago there was little of Her- 


hartianisin., three years henee there will he vastly 
more of it; but how about twelve vears hence? It is 
possible ihat the whole movement is like “Ships that 
Pass Night.” episode or 


Nea wre Those vho take 


\ \ ‘ 
this view of and t] is quite captivating 


rr 
as much Herbartianism itself. The fad theorists 


-of Herbartianism claim that the first flush of enthu- 
siasm has the warmest glow; that the second stage is 
that of explanation as to what Herbartians do not ac- 
cept of Herbart; the third, that of explanation as to 
why they accept what they do. The fourth stage has 
not been developed as yet; it is for this that all are 
waiting. 


ABOUT HERBARYT. 


Next Wednesday, May 4, will be the 123d anniver- 
sarv of the birth of Johann Friedrich Herbart at 
Oldenburg, North Germany, and the 11th of August 
will be the fifty-seventh anniversary of his sudden 
death at Gottingen. The date of his birth, 1776, 
ought to be easily remembered by Americans, as it was 
two moniks before our Independence. His influence 
upon American methods of teaching has been suffi- 
cient to warrant the emphasis of his birthday. 

When Hlerbart was born Rousseau and Voltaire— 
who died the same year—were near the end of life: 
Hume died the year’of Herbart’s birth; Kant was at 
the height of his power and lived till Herbart was 
thirtv: Hegel and Jacotot—born the same year—were 
but six years his senior; Fichte was born fourteen years 
earlier, andl Froebel six years later. Schelling was 
hut one year Herbart’s senior; Pestalozzi was thirty- 
one years old at his birth and lived till Herbart was 
fifty-two, end Basedow died when Herbart was four- 
teen. Arnold and Rosmini were born when Herbart 
was twenty, and Spencer when he was forty-five. 
Herbarvs life, therefore, touched the same years as 
those of Rousseau, Voltaire, and Jacotot of France, 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, Froebel, and Basedow 
of Germany. Pestalozzi of Switzerland, Hume, Arnold, 
and Spencer of England, Rosmini of ‘Italy, and 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, David P. Page, and 
Williatn 'T. Harris of America. Thus his life really 
touched the lives of two full centuries. Voltaire was 
horn in the dawn of the eighteenth century, and Dr. 
Harris ts in his prime at the dawn of the twentieth. 

Herbart’s father was a lawyer of no marked ability, 
but his mother was a remarkable woman. was an 
only child, and the mother devoted herself with rare 
skill to this very precocious boy, who studied logie at 
eleven, and metaphysics at twelve, and wrote an essay 
of much power on “Iluman Freedom” at fourteen. 
At twenty he entered the university of Jena, then the 
philosophic centre of Germany. At twenty-seven he 
began the publication of his long list of philosophical 
and pedagogical works. The educational bent of his 
life must have been influenced by his two years’ ex- 
perience as a teacher of the three sons of the governor 
of Interlaken, during which time he made the ac- 
quainiance of Pestalozzi at Burgdort. It was honor 
enough for any German philosopher to occupy for 
twenty-four years the chair which Kant had made 
famous at Lenigsberg. 

Possibly the most remarkable fact in the life of 
Herbarc was his ability to keep entirely out of the 
political complications of his time. When he entered 
the syimnasium for his first school studies at fifteen, 
the French Revolution shocked all Europe, and his 
last school year was that of the Reign of Terror in 
Mrance. In 1799, when Herbart began the study of 
philosophy at Bremen, Napoleon became first con- 
sul and Herbart was compelled to pay 1,500 frances a 
year frota his small stipend for war expenses. When 
Herbart was thirty-two (1806), Napoleon annihilated 
the Prussian army at the battle of Jena just above the 
niversity, and when he was forty-one Napoleon was 
permanently retired from the arena of Europe by the 
Duke of Wellington. In all those years Herbart was 
heyer anything but a philosopher.  Fichte was a 
Hurious patriot. Froebel fought against Napoleon in 
the campaign of 1813.  Pestalozzi was badly mixed in 
the political affairs of his time, and everyone knows 
the part Rousseau, Voltaire, and Hume took in the 
politics of their day. but Herbart was neither a soldier, 
philanthropist, nor statesman, but a philosopher and 
educator until his death at the age of sixty-six. 

In his lifetime Herbart contributed much to the 
cause of edueation by the establishment and conduct 
of his own training school for teachers. 1810-33, and 
sine hos death his contribution through the disciples, 
Stoz and Rein, and their followers in Europe and 
America has been beyond estimate. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN THE WEST. 

On the twenty-second of March I started for Los An- 
geles, having accepted, for the fifth time in eleven years, 
an invitation to address various educational associations 
of Southern California in that city,—started for the 
seventh time in twenty-three years for the most beautiful 
state in the union,—an empire in which fruits and 
flowers, health and wealth are enthroned as nowhere else 
on earth, In five days after passing the Berkshires I 
had crossed the Sierras; in five short days one may look 
upon the green Atlantic of New England and the blue 
Pacific off the Golden Gate. Once only does one change 
cars,—in Chicago,—living, eating, sleeping on the wing, 
flying steadily westward, counting miles by thousands. 
There is little in the scenery to attract the attention of 
one who has seen it many times, indeed, the wonder 
comes to be that there can be so little of interest out of 
the car windows, but within one need never lack for en- 
tertainment or employment. Habits of train work have 
become so confirmed that I find myself constantly putting 
off work against ‘‘the time I go to California,” for there 
is no other occasion on which I do so much work that re- 
quires incessant activity of mind and pen as in one of 
these unbroken periods of five days. 

But readers care less for the habits of the traveler than 
for his companions. For fourteen times, now, I have 
made this across-the-continent trip, and never have | 
found car companions with any of the general character- 
istics of any other trip. There is always a distinctly 
dominant factor in evéry across-the-continent Pullman in 
which [ have been. Once it was a crowd of nature stu- 
dents,—flowers, animals, and scenery enthusiastically 
studied,—once it was a study of characters and character- 
istics by the way, once it was a sociological crowd discuss- 
ing every problem suggested by cities and sections en 
route, once it was a professional set, once a social set, 
once an amusement crowd, and the last time it was re- 
ligious, with a leading Methodist bishop as the central 
force. Every passenger, Jew, Catholic, Baptist, Method- 
ist, Congregationalist, seemed to have no other purpose 
in life than to magnify his religious convictions, On this 
westward trip it was purely commercial. One man was 
making his forty-eighth trip to San Francisco in twenty- 
five vears to sell ‘tailors’ findings,’ going twice each year 
from New York to San Francisco, stopping but once—at 
Denver returning—and all to sell the few A No. 1 tailors 
of San Francisco their ‘‘findings.”” One was a hat mer- 
chant of San Francisco, returning from New York, where 
he goes twice every year to buy hats. Both men lived like 
princes, each indulging in a whole section—a genuine 
luxury—all the way. One was the president of a leading 
bank in San Francisco, who had been to New York just 
to call upon the Eastern bankers in a general way, and to 
say good-by to his intended, a New York belle, who sailed 
for Europe while he was there. He occupied one of the 
staterooms of the Pullman. 

One was a German musician, a character. He led the 
orchestra in the Boston theatre for two years once, and 
has led orchestras in first-class theatres in Russia, Aus- 
tralia, Cape Colony, and half a dozen of the leading cities 
of America. He is doing so no more. He married an 
actress a few years ago. Her father was a poor man, 
except that he had a little good-for-nothing land in San 
Francisco that he bought for some $400 years ago, and 
paid taxes on it as long as he lived. After he died, the 
wandering German orchestra leader sold this for the 
daughter—his wife—for $450,000. He leads no more or- 
chestras. He wanders now for the luxury of seeing the 
world. Lastly, there was a German Jew of great wealth. 
His wife had the other stateroom, and he had a lower 
berth in the middle of the car. He had been East for 
eleven weeks. It had been too expensive a trip for his 
peace of mind. He talked freely of the “robbery,” to 
which, by the way, he felt that his wife had been a party. 

“Thirteen dollars a day for a room at a hotel in New 
York, with no meals; it is robbery.” 

“It must have been a large room,” I said. 

“No, it was just one parlor, one good sleeping room, 
one small one, and a bath, not a large room at all. But 
it was the eating there that broke me all up. The 
‘womans’ never sees but one row on the bill of fare, that 
is the row with the things she wants; she never will see 
where it tells what they cost. Why, that ‘womans’ saw 
‘sliced tomatoes’ in February, and she ordered them for 
her and me. What you think? They cost seventy-five 
cents. That hotel man when I came away said he hoped 
I come again. I said, ‘I die before I brings the womans 
to that hotel again.’ ”’ 

It will be many a day before I spend so much time in the 
company of men who have such lofty ideas of business. 
talk such value in trimmings, hats, bank accounts, and 
the like, but it was a “liberal education,” from the busi 
ness man’s standpoint. 

Twenty-three years ago I dropped for the first time 
from the snow-crowned Sierras into the fruit-laden and 
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flower-beautified Sacramento valley. Things have 
changed in city and farm since then. The state was 
hardly twenty years old at that time. There was no 
Southern California. The Yosemite was the greatest 
thing to see then, now it is merely incidental. 

Sixteen years ago I saw Los Angeles for the first time. 
It was a crude old town, largely Spanish-Chinese-Indian, 
with but 11,000 population. Pasadena was a vast sheep 
pasture, with an occasional cottage ranch home. To-day 
Los Angeles is a city with 111,000 people, largely Eastern 
families. Then there was not a reputable hotel, now 
there are several equal to anything in cities of three 
times the size; then a single mule bob-tailed car, running 
infrequently, was the street car service, now it is as good 
as any in the country; then there was not a public build- 
ing, now the noble buildings are the pride of the coast. 
The residential streets are more beautiful than in Wash- 
ington, the grounds of every prominent residence are 
ample, and all the year round are like public gardens in 
gala day glory. Pasadena is said to have twenty resi- 
dents who are multi-millionaires. No one has made an 
estimate of those in Los Angeles. In an electric ride to 
Santa Monica, a wonderfully beautiful beach, on which 
men, women, and children were surf bathing in March, 
a stranger with whom I became very friendly before we 
were back in the city said, “I thank the Lord every morn- 
ing and night that I had sufficient business success in 
young manhood to be able to live in God’s country the last 
half of my life.” 

Think of counting 800 calla blossoms in short 
hedge, and that merely a sample of hundreds! But it 
will not do to let my pen indulge itself in the memories 
of the city and country of matchless beauty. 

Educationally, Southern California is an interesting 
study and a professional inspiration. They have a great 
round-up once a year, the seven counties uniting. Each 
holds its county institute the first three days of the week, 
and then they all come to Los Angeles for a great central 
meeting for the last three days. In this way they bring 
together an array of talent such as one rarely sees massed 
at such a gathering. The state superintendent, the presi- 
dent of the State University, the president of Stanford 
from the 
. Beside these, there 


one 


University, and some gentlemen across conti- 
nent are always heartily at work. 
were this year four of the leading professors of the State 
University, and four from Stanford, and five from the 
state normal school, the superintendents of Los Angeles, 
Oakland, and San Diego, and at least ten other lecturers. 

To make any adequate report of one of these meetings 
would require all the columns of the Journal for a month. 
This year I was kept in Los Angeles for work all the 
week. The city institute joined with the county, and Mr. 
Foshay of the city and Mr. Reiley of the county did keep 
things humming for three days. They are men of na- 
tional size, either is equal to the best in all the land, and 
are so regarded. Four addresses of forty minutes each 
was a light day’s work, supplemented, as it was every day, 
with from one to four banquets, receptions, and dinners. 
There were two elaborate evening banquets, one by the 
Los Angeles Schoolmasters’ Club, and one by the South- 
ern California Schoolmasters’ Club. The board of trade 
save a reception, the Ebel—the woman’s club—gave an 
“at home,” Miss Ada M. Laughlin had an “ after-lecture 
tea” at her rooms, and Miss Parsons of the Girls’ Colle- 
giate school gave a delightful dinner, not to mention les- 
ser social functions. 

The speaking of the “talent’’ was exceptionally strong. 
It must be, every man is on his mettle. The State Uni- 
versity and Stanford are practically pitted against each 
other in the president and four professors from each, and 
the normal school, with its president and four professors, 
is sure to feel the strain to measuré up with both, and 
outsiders feel the inspiration which all this furnishes. 

| am reasonably familiar with the programmes of edu- 
cational gatherings in all parts of the country, and I can 
pay no higher compliment from my standpoint than to say 
that T listened with great interest and profit of my own 
free will to the ringing common sense of Hon. Samuel T. 
Black, state superintendent, who bids fair to be the first 
official in this office to succeed himself; to the clear-cut, 
earnest, noble words of President Martin Kellogg of the 
State University; and to the rugged, heroic, fascinating 
‘idresses of President David Starr Jordan of Stanford. 
\Vere there fewer men on the programme, it would be a 
/rsonal delight to refer to the scholarly, manly utter- 
nees of Bernard Moses; to the keen, invigorating sen- 

nees of Professor Jenkins; to the best talk on arithmetic 

which I ever listened by J. W. McClymonds of Oakland; 
the philosophy of Thomas P. Bailey, Jr., which is al- 
ivs a delight and a tonic: to the theory and practice of 
iat great-hearted, level-headed teacher, J. H. Hoose; to 
he earnest, judicious utterances of Edward T. Pierce; to 


the progressive leadership of C. C. Van Liew; to the ever 


sensible and interesting talks of T. H. Kirk; to the ever 
parkling, never wearyving wit and wisdom in art of 


T. Ardley of the State University. But why stop 


Henry 


with these? Simply because it is impossible to refer to 
all those whose addresses I enjoyed, for I write from mem- 
ory, as I had no time for note-taking. 

It is a great temptation to start anew and write of the 
after-dinner speaking, much of which Was the wisest and 
the best of the week, but I must not. Suffice it to say that 
the week was one that could not be forgotten if I would, 
and it should not be if I could. President Greeley of 
Santa Anna won the admiration of all the Southern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association and of the speaker from 
across the continent by the skill, grace, and vigor with 
which he directed affairs; but the highest honors should 
go to the 2,000 teachers, who were always early in coming 
and late in going, who seemed never to weary from nine 
in the morning till ten at night, and were not tempted by 
the fruit and flowers of the suburbs, or the more feminine 
attractions of the stores that put on their Easter dress 
to win the teachers’ admiration. And all this in the city 
that, but sixteen years ago, had little more than a score 
of teachers, and had not even a suspicion of the suburbs 
that are now her glory! A. E. Winship. 


War with Spain has actually begun, and as has been 
the case with most wars of modern times, hostilities 
have not waited for a formal declaration. Congress 
adopted resolutions directing armed intervention 
April 19. ‘The next day the president signed them, 
and sent an ultimatum to Spain in accordance with 
them, demanding the evacuation of Cuba. ‘There- 
upon Minister Polo at Washington demanded and re- 
ceived his passports and departed for Canada; but the 
Spanish government, without delaying for the receipt 
of the ultimatum, dismissed Minister Woodford. 
This abrupt severance of diplomatic relations was in 
itself equivalent to a recognition of a state of war. 
The next step was the departure of our fleet from Key 
West to blockade the coast of Cuba. On its way it 
picked up a Spanish merchant steamer, which the 
vunboat Nashville brought to with a shot across the 
bows and took asa prize into Key West. Then came 
the capture by the New York of another Spanish 
steamer: while the Spaniards on their part, operating 
on the other side of the Atlantic, are reported to have 
taken an American steamship. ‘These are the begin- 
nings of a contest whose scope and duration cannot be 
predicted, 

~ War measures occupy most of the time and atten- 
tion of congress. One of these, which became law on 
Mriday, authorizes the to call into the 
national service a volunteer army, to be maintained 


president 


only during the existence of war or while war is im- 
The term of service is to be two years, unless 
sooner terminated. Acting under this law, the presi- 
dent has called for 125,000 men. Another bill pro- 
for the increase and reorganization of the 
regular army. The effect of this increase will be to 
bring the total strength of the regular army, on a war 
footing. to 61,000 enlisted men, or more than twice its 
present strength. third bill provides for adding 
about one hundred million dollars annually to the 
vovernment revenues, to provide money for carrying 
on the war. None of the additions are to the tariff, 
but all to internal taxation. The measure adds $1 a 
harrel to the tax on beer, doubles the tobacco tax, and 
re-enacts the stamp tax act of 1866 with some addi- 
tions, among them a tax on chewing gum. The bill 
also gives authority to the secretary of the treasury to 
borrow so much of $500,000,000 as may be necessary 


minent. 


vides 


by selling at popular subseription three per cent. 
honds, redeemable after ten years, and payable in 
Authority is given also to issue tempo- 
This is the measure 


twenty years. 
rary certificates of indebtedness. 
as agreed upon by the house committee on ways and 
means, but it may be given a different shape before it 
is enacted, 

* * * 

A blockade of certain Cuban ports was proclaimed 
by President McKinley April 22, and due notice was 
viven to the chief maritime nations. The blockade 
includes ports on the north coast of Cuba between 
Cardenas and Bahia Honda, and the port of Cien- 
fuegos on the south coast. The effect of these limita- 
tions is to concentrate the energies of our squadron 
tipon the blockade of about one hundred and seventy- 
five miles of northern coast line, and the port of Cien- 
fuegos on the south. which lies almost directly south 


of Cardenas. This prevents a too great scattering of 
the fleet, and it covers the ports of chief importance 
through which communication with the outer world 
is most likely to be had. 

* * 

The final action in congress on the joint resolutions 
directing armed intervention in Cuba was taken in the 
house by a vote of 310 to 6, and in the senate by a vote 
of 42 to 35. The size of the negative vote in the 
senate is accounted for by the fact that most of the 
Democrats and Populists voted against the resolutions 
because they did not contain a recognition of the 
Cuban republic. There was a bitter struggle between 
the two houses on this question of recognition, and 
nothing but the vigorous leadership of Speaker Reed 
enabled the house Republicans to withstand the 
clamor for recognition. The resolutions in their final 
form declare that the people of Cuba are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent; demand of the gov- 
ernment of Spain that it relinquish its authority in 
Cuba and withdraw its land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters; direct and empower the 
president to use the entire land and naval forees of the 
United States and the militia of the several states to 
such extent as may be necessary; and disclaim any in- 
tention on the part of our government to exercise 
sovereignty or control over Cuba save for its pacifiea- 
tien. As a whole, these resolutions are less satisfaec- 
tory to conservative sentiment than those originally 
passed by the house, which were less peremptory in 
tone: but the fourth resolution, relating to our inten- 
tions in Cuba, was a wise addition, and one which will 
he remembered either to our credit or discredit, ac- 
cording as we are true to its spirit. 

* * * 

There was more at issue in the contest between the 
senate and house over the proposed recognition of 
the Caban republic than a mere difference of opinion 
regarding the two methods of proceeding with refer- 
There was involved an important 
There can be no 


ence to Cuba. 
question of executive prerogative. 
doubt that the initiative as regards diplomatic rela- 
tions rests with the president, under the section of the 
constitution which puts in his hands the making of 
treaties and the appointment of ambassadors; and 
precedents in an unbroken line sustain that view of 
his authority. If the house had yielded to the 
senate upon this point, and the resolutions had been 
vent to the president with the recognition amend- 
ment, the president would have been required to give 
his assent to a declaration not only directly counter 
his message, but 
It is much better 


to the erguments contained in 
derogatory to his offcial authority. 
that this issue was not forced. 
It is not definitely known, and probably it will not 
he known until some future publication of Blue 
Books and Yellow Books of diplomatic correspond- 
ence, just how much we owe to the refusal of Great 
Britain to take part in any coercive measures against 
us in our relations with Spain. But it is more than 
likely that the report is true that the five great Conti- 
nental powers were prepared to unite in giving notice 
to the United States that we could not be permitted 
to dispossess a sovereign European power from her 
possessions on this continent. — It 
further, according to this story, if the United States 
did not heed this notice, to make a combined naval 
demonstration to give it effect. Probably the negotia- 
tions had reached this stage when a leading Italian 


was proposed 


journal, a few days ago, made a premature disclosure 
of them. But when this proposal was laid before the 
sritish government, it met with a flat refusal. The 
British foreign office declared plainly that it would 
he no party to a movement hostile to the United 
well-matured policy. Thereupon the plan fora 
States, or calculated to embarrass the execution of its 
naval demonstration was dropped, not merely because 
it would he incomplete without the participation of 
England, but because the Continental statesmen dared 
not take the risk of possibly forcing an alliance be- 
tween England and the United States. 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 


April 30.—Hotel Bellevue, Sixth Annual Reunion, Gorham 
Normal Alumni of Massachusetts. Reception, 4 to 6; din- 
ner, 6. 
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NEW SAN FRANCISCO CHARTER. 

The new educational charter of San Francisco, intended 
as a reform charter, has the following provisions: — 

The school department shall be under the control and 
management of a board of education, composed of four 
school directors, who shall be appointed by the mayor, 
and who shall give their entire time to the duties of their 
office. They shall each receive an anneal salary of $3,000. 
They shall not be less than thirty years of age, and must 
nave been residents of the city and county for at least five 
years prior to their appointment. The board shall never 
be so constituted as to consist of more than two members 
of the same political party. The term of office of the di- 
rectors shall be four years. Those first appointed shall 
so classify themselves by lot that they shall respectively 
zo out of office at the expiration of one, two, three, and 
four years. 

The board may elect a secretary, who shall not be a 
member of the board, and who shall receive an annual 
salary of $1,800. 

The board shall meet at least once a week, and at such 
other times as it may determine. The concurrent vote 
of the majority of its members shall be necessary to 
transact business. 

The board of education shall have power to employ 
such teachers and persons as may be necessary to carry 
into effect its powers and duties; to fix, alter, and ap- 
prove their salaries and compensation, and to withhold 
for good and sufficient cause the whole or any part of the 
wages, salary, or compensation of any person or persons 
employed as aforesaid; and to promote, transfer, and 
dismiss teachers; but no teacher in the department at the 
time of the adoption of this charter, or who shall be here- 
after appointed, shall be dismissed from the department, 
except for insubordination, immoral or unprofessional 
conduct, or evident unfitness for teaching. All promo- 
tions of teachers shall be based solely on merit and suc- 
cessful teaching. Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent the board from removing teachers hold- 
ing only special certificates or serving a probationary 
term. Charges against teachers must be formally made 
by the superintendent, after due investigation, and shall 
be finally passed upon by the board, after giving the ac- 
cused teacher due hearing. To grant, to renew, and to 
revoke teachers’ certificates. To remedy truancy; to 
compel the attendance at school of children between the 
ages of six and fourteen years who may be found idle in 
public places during school hours. To investigate 
charges against any person connected with or in the em- 
ploy of the school department. To receive, to take on 
lease, and to hold in trust for the city and county any 
real estate belonging to or claimed by the school depart- 
ment. To hold in trust all personal property that may 
have been or may hereafter be acquired by the school de- 
partment. To establish regulations for the disbursement 
of all moneys belonging to the school department. To 
provide for the prompt payment, on not later than the 
fifth day of every month, of all salaries due and allowed 
officers, teachers, and other employees of the school de- 
partment. For this purpose the auditor shall annually 
segregate so much of the common schoo! fund as shall 
not exceed $28 for each pupil in average daily attendance 
in the public schools during the preceding fiscal year. 
The amount so segregated shall not be applied to the pay- 
ment of any demand against such common school fund 
during any fiscal year other than for salaries, until all 
salaries for that fiscal year have been fully paid or pro- 
vided for. 

The board shall, between the first and twenty-first days 
of May of each year, adopt a schedule of salaries for the 
next ensuing fiscal vear for teachers and all employees 
of the school department. 

The superintendent of common schools of the city and 
county shall be, by virtue of his office, a member of the 
board of education, without the right to vote. He shall 
receive an annual salary of $4,000. 

The superintendent shall appoint four deputy superin- 
tendents. The number of such deputies shall not be in- 
creased until the average daily attendance shall have 
reached 45,000, when the superintendent shall appoint one 
additional deputy, and thereafter he shall appoint one 
deputy for each additional 8,000 children in average daily 
attendance. If, from any cause, a vacancy occurs in the 
office of deputy superintendent, such vacaney shall be 
filled by the superintendent. 

Of the deputy superintendents first appointed, the 
superintendent shall appoint two for two years and two 
for four years. All deputy superintendents subsequently 
appointed shall hold office for four years. ; 

Such deputies must have had at least ten years’ suc- 
cessful experience as teachers, and shall have been resi- 
dents of the city and county at least five vears preceding 
their appointment. 

It shall be the duty of the superintendent 
and enforces 


to observe 


rules aud regulations Of the board of 


cation, and to see that no religious or sectarian books or 
teachings are allowed in the schools. To report to the 
board of education all matters pertaining to the condition 
and progress of the public schools, with such recommen- 
dations as he may deem proper. 


To inform the board of the condition of the schools, 
schoolhouses, and of other matters connected there- 
with, and to recommend such measures as he may 
deem necessary for the advancement of education and for 
the care and improvement of the property of the school 
department. 

To visit and examine, with the assistance of their 
deputies, all the schools, at least twice a year, and de- 
termine their standing and classification. To recommend 
rules for the promotion of pupils from grade to’grade, 
from school to school, and for the transfer and the 
graduation of pupils. 

To recommeud to the board the courses of studies; 
the text-books and books for supplementary use in 
the public schools, and the purchase of such apparatus, 
books, stationery, and other classroom supplies as may 
be required in the schools. 

The superintendent and his deputies shall constitute 
the city board of examination, and shall have power to 
examine applicants, and to prescribe a standard of pro- 
ficiency, which will entitle the person examined to receive 
a high school certificate, valid for six years, which shall 
authorize the holder to teach any primary, grammar, or 
high school in the city. A city certificate, grammar grade, 
valid for six years, which shall authorize the holder to 
teach any primary or grammar school in the city. A city 
certificate, primary grade, valid for two years, which 
shall autherize the holder to teach any primary school in 
the city and county. They shall report the result of the 
examination to the board of education, and the board shall 
thereupon issue to the successful candidates the certifi- 
cates to which they shall be entitled. 

They shall recommend applicants for special certifi- 
eates, valid for a period not to exceed six years, upon such 
special studies as may be authorized by the board of edu- 
cation. 

For immoral or unprofessional conduct, profanity, in- 
temperance, or evident unfitness for teaching, they shall 
recommend to the board of education the revocation of 
any certificates previously granted by the board. 

The board of edueation shall annually report to the 
supervisors an estimate of the amount which shall be re- 
quired during the ensuing fiscal year for the purpose of 
meeting the current annual expenses of public instruc- 
tion, specifying the amount required for supplies to be 
furnished pupils, including text-books for indigent chil- 
dren: for purchasing and procuring sites: for leasing 
rooms or erecting buildings: for furnishing, fitting up, 
altering, enlarging, and repairing buildings; for the sup- 
port of schools organized since the last annual apportion- 
ment; for the salary of the school directors, superintend- 
ent, deputy superintendents, and all other persons em- 
ploved in the department, and for other expenditures 
necessary for the administration of the public school sys- 
tem; but the aggregate amount so reported for any one 
vear shall not exceed the sum of $32.50 for each pupil, who 
in the fiscal year immediately prior thereto actually at- 
tended the schools entitled to participate in the appor- 
tionment thereof. 

The supervisors, at the time and in the manner of levy- 
ing and collecting other city and couyty taxes, shall levy 
and cause to be collected for the common school fund a 
tax which, added to the regular revenue derived from 
other sources, shall produce an amount of money which 
shall not exceed $32.50 for each pupil in attendance during 
the preceding fiscal year, as ascertained and reported by 
the board of education. 

In case of extreme emergency or great calamity, such 
as disaster from fire, riot, earthquake, or public enemy, 
the board of education may, with the approval of the 
mayor and supervisors, incur extraordinary expenditures 
in excess of the annual limit provided for in this charter, 
for the repair and construction and furnishing of school- 
houses in place of those so injured or destroyed, The 
supervisors may, by ordinance, cause to be transferred to 
the common school fund, from moneys in any fund not 
otherwise appropriated, sufficient money to liquidate such 
expenditures, and provide for the same in the next tax 
levy of the city and county. 

When any locality is unprovided with sufficient school 
accommodations, the board of education may, by resolu- 
tion, make a requisition upon the board of public works 
for plans and specifications and estimates for a new 
the number of classrooms needed, 

‘ ) proposed schoolhouse, the date on 
which it should be completed, the amount of money in 
fund available for the purpose, and such 

ssary plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates of cost for such schoolhouse. 


If such plans specifications, and estimates are approved 


by the board of education, they shall be endorsed “Ap- 
proved,” with the date of such approval, by the president 
and secretary thereof, and returned to the board of public 
works, which shall proceed without delay to have such 
schoolhouse constructed and completed in accordance 
therewith. 

When such schoolhouse is completed, the board of pub- 
lic works shall notify the board of education to examine 
the same, and if it has been built in accordance with the 
plans and specifications and within the estimated cos; 
thereof, the board of education shall accept and take pos- 
session of it. 

When any schoolhouse, building, fence, or other prop- 
erty belonging to, or connected with, or under the contro} 
of, the board of education, needs repairing, altering, or im- 
proving, the board shall notify the board of public works, 
specifying in general terms the work to be done. The 
board of public works shall cause the same to be done 
forthwith, if the cost thereof shall not exceed $250; other- 
wise the board of public works shall submit plans, speci- 
fications, and estimates of cost to the board of education 
for its approval, and, if approved, shall cause the same 
to be done, and, if done in accordance with the plans and 
specifications, and within such estimate, the same shal] 
be accepted and shall be paid for out of the common 
school fund. 

When it is necessary to purchase a lot for the use of the 
school department, the price paid for such lot shall not 
exceed the market value of adjacent property of equal 
size and similarly situated. Any school building here- 
after constructed shall have a clear space of at least ten 
feet around the same. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
BART SOCIETY. 


H ER. 


Three Year Books and their Supplements have been 
published by the society as follows:— 

First Year Book for ’95.—Pressing Problems, C. De- 
Garmo; Concentration, F. MeMurry; Culture-Epochs, (. 
C. Van Liew; Course of Study in Primary Grades, Mrs. 
Lida B. MeMurry. 

First Supplement for °95.—-Discussion of the above 
topics. 

Second Supplement for '95. 
John Dewey. 

Second Year Book for '96.—Isolation and Unification 
E. E. White; The Culture-Epochs, Lukens, Seeley, 
Frown, Dewey, Galbreath, Hinsdale, Felmley, and Van 
Liew; Literature in the High School, J. Rose Colby. 

Supplement for ‘96.—Training for Citizenship, J. W. 
Jenks. 

Third Year Book for ’97.—Moral Education, 
Dewey, Charles DeGarmo, William T. Harris, and John 
Adams. 

Supplement for ‘97.--Training for Citizenship, E. J 
James, C. C. Van Liew, J. W. Jenks, Frank MeMurry. 
Lewis Galbreath, H. M. Slauson, 0. T. Bright, Frank 
Dixon. 

Second Supplement for °97.—Observation and Apper- 
ception, Arnold Tompkins; The Application of the Prin- 
ciples of Herbart to Secondary Schools, Dr. Frick and Dr 
Friedel. 

The whole series of Year Books and Supplements for 
the first three years will be sent to any address for $2.25. 


Interest as Related to Will. 


ighest Award World's Fair, | 


The closing of the Sehool year brings always tlie 
inquiry: Where can we get handsome and artistic 
We furnish them. We have them fo 
every kind of school, and we sell them at reasonable 
prices—$3.00. $4.00, $5.00, and $6.00 per «dozen 
This is for first-class Lithographed work. These 
handsome forms are blank as to name of school, loca- 
tion, and course of study, and these items are 


Diplomas ? 


inserted, either by the purchaser or by us in appro: 
priate lettering; a small extra charge if we make th 
insertion. 

Many institutions now want a Diploma exclu- 
Sively their own. These we make to order at rea 
sonable prices, and we will furnish sketelies upo! 
request. 

In writing us state kind of school and the numb 
needed. Remember that we meet all requirement 
of the diploma demand. 


RICKETTS, 


160 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Book Covers, Self-Binders, and Transparent Paper 


COMPRISE THE 


WHICH 


Holden System for 


Prevent the Transferring of 


Preserving Books,” 


WILL Protect your Text-books from Wear and Tear! 


Promote Economy by reducing your annual outlay for text-books, 


| Promote Cleanliness and Uniformity in the schoolroom, 


soiled books, 


““? Increase the Life of the text-books More than Double!! 


Beautiful Story, “* ABBE Constantin,” Given Away ! only to SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


REQUEST MUST BE SIGNED EITHER BY 


Supt. of Schools, Chair. of School Com., Prest. or Sec’y of School Board, stating No. of Vols. in Library. 


Samples free on request, 
P. O. Box 648 (3). 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


OUK BUOK TABLE. 


TRUE TO HIS HOME. A Tale of the Boyhood of 
Franklin. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Illustrated by 
H. Winthrop Peirce. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
322 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Those who know this author, and have read the six 
volumes preceding this “Creators of Liberty Series,”’ will 
need no commendation of this seventh volume. Histori- 
cal fiction is the author’s favorite field, and in this he has 
no superiors. The present story truthfully shows that 
the good intentions of a life which has seemed to fail do 
not die, but live in others whom they inspire. Uncle Ben- 
jamin Ifranklin was a poet and something of a philoso- 
pher, but all his visions seemed to end in disappointment, 
vet he greatly influenced his nephew and godson, our Ben- 


jamin Franklin, one of the most successful men the na- 


tion has ever produced. 

“Mr. Calamity” in the story was suggested by a real 
character, and the incidents in the life of “Jennie,” 
Franklin’s favorite sister, are true in spirit, and largely 
in detail. Franklin’s principal question in life, “‘What 
good can I do in the world?” he learned to ask while in 
his home in Boston, under the influences by which he was 
then surrounded. The book is finely illustrated and beau- 
tifully printed and bound. 


THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE. A Series of Works 
from the Sacred Scriptures Presented in Modern Lit- 
erary Form. 

EZEKIEL. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes. By 
Richard G. Moulton, M. A. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Penn- 
sylvania), Professor of Literature in English in Univer- 
sity of Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 202 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Modern Christian scholars, like Professor Moulton, do 
not approach the sacred Scriptures for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a dczma or framing a creed, but with the view 
of preseriting their literary beauties and the important 
truths which they reveal. ‘Ezekiel’ is one of the Pro- 
phecy Series, and the author claims that he is in all re- 
spects one of the Greater Prophets, and has a very special 
place in the history of literary form. What in his prede- 
cessors has been occasional and subordinate becomes in 
his prophecy a dominant form of utterance. Ezekiel’s 
form of discourse is termed Emblem Prophecy. Though 
he does not always adopt this form, he does so more than 
any other. 

The whole of Ezekiel, marked by the distinctness of his 
emblem texts, falls into seven books, and each (except 
the central book) is divided into seven discourses. The 
discourses of the third book make a seven-fold parable, 
conveyed under seven successive figures. 


FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY. A Story of Land and Sea 
in the Days of the Revolution. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, Arch-Deacon of Pennsylvania. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 354 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This book deals with real personages and real inci- 
dents, and confirms some of the romantic happenings 
which. to the casual reader, may appear to draw too 
heavily upon his credulity for acceptance. No matter if 
the author has given a new name to the gallant sailor 
and daring hero. Captain Nicholas Biddle, who com- 
manded the Randolph in its action with the Yarmouth 
The battle between these ships took place, all the same, 
and is worthy of more extended notice than has been 
given it in any but the larger histories of the times. 

The author has dwelt largely on the character of 
Washington, but all the incidents and anecdotes, and 
most of the conversations in which he appears, in this 
story, are absolutely historical. The Trenton and Prince- 


ton campaigns are dwelt upon at length, because these 
constitute one of the most critical and brilliant points of 
Washington’s career. 

This volume is of special interest to all who cherish the 
love of country and the memory of the heroes who fought 
for and gained our independence, 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 
For High Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. 
By W. H. Skinner, Superintendent of Schools, Nebraska 
City. Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller. 227 pp. 

The aim of this book is “to teach pupils to appreciate 
the art in literature, and to develop the power of studying 
literature.” To secure these objects, the author has em- 
ployed the following means: He has furnished exercises 
adapted to develop the power of inference; to increase 
the power of visualization; to cultivate the aesthetic, 
ethical, and the scientific imagination; and to call forth 
all the higher powers of feeling and intellect. All the 
studies are arranged with a view to lead the pupil to an 
accurate knowledge and practical use of literature. Much 
exercise in competition is given as an aid to the study, 
and as the best means for teaching the use of language 
and knowledge of rhetoric. Studies of pictures are intro- 
duced to illustrate the principles of art, and as a means 
of culture. 

The author evidently believes that the most important 
instruction that can be given in our schools is that which 
teaches the pupil how to study the subject under investi- 
gation. This work is a growth from successful experi- 
ence in the schoolroom. 

THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
Edited by Edmund C. Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 505 pp. Price, $1.25. 
No one pretends to visit any foreign country without 

the aid of a Baedeker,. but an equal need is felt by every- 
one who travels in Europe for some handy pocket manual, 
which shall condense within a single cover the essential 
information regarding all the European countries which 
the American tourist is accustomed to traverse. This 
need has long been met with great success by ‘“‘Cassell’s 
Pocket Guide,” and Mr. Stedman showed unquestionable 
judgment in using this work for the basis of a new guide, 
which has been published by Mr. Jenkins in abundant 
season to supply the demand for the approaching summer 
exodus. Cassell’s guide has been thoroughly revised and 
carefully verified bv the new editors, and every care taken 
to assure information at once accurate and responding to 
the primary needs of every traveler. New maps and 
plans have been made, and the work remains, as its pre- 
decessor has long been known to be, the most satisfactory 
handbook of its size for all who go to Europe. 


MIDSHIPMAN JACK. By Charles Ledvard Norton. TI- 
lustrated by George Gibbs. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co 
290 pn. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

This is the third volume of the “Fighting Flag Series,” 
and in this the storv of Jack Benson’s naval service is 
brought to a close. The scene of Jack’s service is in the 
Gulf. He there has many exciting adventures and en- 
cages in much hard fighting. The story runs along the 
line of striet historical facts, is told in good English, and 
cannot fail to interest the reader. 

TRNNYSON'S “THE PRINCESS.” Edited. with Intro- 
duction and Notes. by Albert S. Cook. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. WT pp. Price. 50 cents. 

‘The study of the works of the great English poets. 
statesmen, and orators is of vital importance in the edu 
cational process of to-dav. This book is one of the series 
of Annotated English Classics, published by Ginn & Co., 


which are among the best of the kind. ‘‘The Princess’ is 
a beautiful medley of England’s greatest poet. The edi- 
tor has added to its attractiveness by bringing out, in his 
critical comments, the beauty, truth, and imperfections of 
the poem. He has quoted from other distinguished 
critics, and copied Tennyson’s letter on ‘‘The Princess.” 
His notes are clear, to the point, and of great value to the 
student. 


RIBSTONE PIPPINS. A Country Tale. By Maxwell 
Gray. New York: Harper & Brothers. 147 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This small book contains ‘‘the short and simple annals 
of the poor” of the beautiful and breezy countryside in 
the south of England. 

“)ft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
“Tow jocund did they drive their team afield, 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke.” 

They are the children of the soil. They grow out of it 
and belong to it, like the plants, and are influenced, in 
different ways, by their surroundings. 


HAMLET. By William Shakespeare. From the River- 
side Edition. Edited by Richard Grant White. With 
Additional Notes by Helen Gray Cone. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 45 cents. 

This little volume, No. 115 of the Riverside Literature 
Series, offers a favorable opportunity for the careful study 
of “Hamlet.” Its convenient form, clear type, and neat 
binding are attractive. And its foot-notes and sugges- 
tions for special study furnish the very assistance which 
the student needs. 

EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. A Series of Exercises Based 
on Studies in American History and Institutions. By 
Duncan Campbell Lee, A. M., Assistant Professor of 
Elocution and Oratory in Cornell University. 

This pamphlet furnishes twenty practical exercises, 
giving the occasion and subject, with ten suggestions 
under each subject, to aid the speaker in preparation, and 
leaving ample space on two pages for references, notes, 
and skeleton briefs. The schedule of exercises is arranged 
as follows: Part I., On American Politics; Il., On Amerit- 
can Education; Ili... On American History, Government, 
and Sociology. It must prove very helpful to the student. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Little Journeys—Samuel Adams.” sy Elbert Hubbard. Price, 
10 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Prisoner of Chillon, and Other Selections from Lord Byron.” 
Edited by Charles Maurice Stebbins. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & 
Sanborn. 

“Intervals. Chords, and Kar Training.’ By Jean Parkinan Brown. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson. 

“The Water-Babies.”” By Charles Kingsley. Edited by Edna H. 
Turpin. Price, 24 cents. New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co 


“prench Literature of To-day.” By Yetta Blaze DeBury. Price, 
$1.50. “Tennyson's Debt to Environment.” By William G Ward. 
Price, 50 cents. ——* Penelope's Progress.””” By Kate Douglass Wiggin. 


Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“La Fille Du Depute.”” By Georges Ohnet. With notes by George 
A.D. Beck. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“New Forms of Christian Education.” By Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Price, 35 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co 

“The Eugene Field | Knew.” By Francis Wilson. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 


“Four fora Fortune.” By Albert Lee. Price $1.25 ——‘Sejorita 
Montenar.”” By Areher P. Crouch. Price, $1.25.——Through the 
Gold Fields of Alaska to Bering Straits.’ By Harry De Windt. 
Price, $2.50..—* Social Pictorial Satire.’ By George Du Maurier. 
Price, $1 50.——‘Vanity Fair.” By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Price, $1.50 “The Golticide. and Other Tales.” By W.G. Van T. 
Sutphen. New York: Harper & Bros, 

“Pope's Translation of Homer’s Iliad.’ (Books I., VI., 
NNIV.) Edited with notes by William Tappan Price, 40 cents.— 
“First Book of Cwsar’s Gallic War.” Edited by Arthur W. Roberts 
Price, 50 cents.—"The New Century Speaker.’ By Henry Allyu 


rink Price, $1.10. Boston: Ginn & Co 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 


of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 21-23: Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux City, Ia. 

April 29-30: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney, Neb. 

April 29: Fairfield County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 29-30: Illinois Northern Teachers’ 
Association, Rockford, Ill. 

April 30: Massachusetts Association Classical 
and High Schvsol Teachers, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass. 

May 4-6: Western Drawing Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Detroit, Mich. 

May 5-6: Michigan Association of City Super- 
intendents, Lansing, Mich. 

May 6: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Willimantic, Conn. 

May 11-12: Kansas County Superintendents’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

May 13: New England Association School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

May 13: New England Normal Council, 
Boston, Mass. 


May 27: Massachnsetts ‘Town and District 
Superintendent's Association, Worcester, 
Mass. 


May 29: Franklin Connty Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Orange, Mass. 
June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 

tion, Belleville; Ill. 

June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 

Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 

tion, North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 

tion, Washington, D. C. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

GORHAM. At the Schoolmasters’ Chib 
the other night, Professor Chapman of 
Bowdoin, in his inimitably funny way. 
showed the danger to the ordinary peda- 
gogue of basing his method of teaching 
and discipline on a mastery of that psy- 
chology which measured the “child's 
motor activities” by .309675. The drift of 
the expression by all the speakers seemed 
to be that the end of the are of “Educa 
tional Fol Der Rol” had been reached, and 
that the swing was now to be towards 
“common sense” in education. God has 
sent the day and the goal.———The rural 
school has come to the front in our state. 
The state superintendent is doing valiant 
service for this class of schools. Ground 
has been gained, and under his wise and 
vigorous leadership more will be gained. 

State examinations and certificates are 
helping to progress. In working to induce 
prospective teachers to take this examina- 
tion, some measures were used which have 
uroused prejudice and opposition, But 
this will cease as the matter becomes bet 
ter understood. Colleges, agricultural 
schools, academies, high schools, normal 


schools, and public schools were never so 
full (in this state), in proportion to popu- 
lation, as in this last half of the school 
vear '97 and ’98. The state superintendent 
is entitled to some credit for this.-——The 


- college at Waterville will ask the next leg- 


islature to take from it the name univer- 
sity, which is now an unbearable mis- 
nomer.——Bath is lucky in having so rare 
aman as Principal Cole at the head of its 
high school. Few teachers so manifestly 
hold guiding influences of the pupils’ 
minds in their hands as completely as he 
does. He is working out a product of 
more value than the warships, and the 
ships of commerce which men are building 
near by. He has fine assistants, and it is 
a real joy to look in the faces of his pupils, 
gentlemanly young men or boys, with in- 
telligence, grit, a noble ambition written 
en every face, and ladylike girls, every 
whit their peers. WwW. a, ©. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. The first reception of 
the local Dartmouth Alumni Association 
was held on the evening of April 19 at the 
new Manchester house. President and 
Mrs. Tucker of Dartmouth College were 
the guests of honor. The parlors were 
beautifully decorated with the green and 
white of Dartmouth. The receiving party 
were President E. M. Topliff of the asso- 
ciation, Miss Ellen Topliff, President and 
Mrs. Tucker, and Judge and Mrs. L. W. 
Smith. A collation was served, after 
which several speakers were introduced 
and heard with great interest. President 
Tucker dwelt upon the fact that while the 
college is conservative in many ways, it is, 
at the same time, progressive and fully up 
to the times. Dartmouth preserves the 
college spirit as few others do. He stated 
that during the past five years the faculty 
and buildings have been practically 
doubled. 

EXETER. Dr. Charles F. Dunbar, head 
of Harvard department of political 
economy, has resigned his membership in 
the board of trustees of Phillips Exeter 
Academy on account of impaired health. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The teachers of this city 
have formed a club for social and intel- 
lectual improvement, and improvement in 
nethods of instruction and school manage- 
ment. Another object is to arouse the 
community to a greater sympathy with 
their work, and a stronger interest in the 
schools. This club has already a mem- 
bership of nearly 700. It will hold a re- 
ception at the Vendome on the evening of 
April 29, with Mayor Quincy, Superintend- 
ent Seaver, and the supervisors as guests. 

Twenty-six New England representa- 
tives of the educational publishing houses 
came together at the Parker house Mon- 
day evening and enjoyed a free-and-easy 
banquet. No one was in the chair at the 
start, but so friendly was the feeling and 
so spontaneous the wit that numerous 
speeches were made before it seemed 
necessary to provide a toast-master. That 
honor was finally thrust upon H. I. Smith, 
under whose guidance the occasion was so 
much enjoyed that its frequent repetition 
was decided to be a necessity. An organt- 
zation was formed, which will be called, 
pending the formal adoption of a name, 
“The New England Bookmen.” The fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: President, H. 
I. Smith of Maynard, Merrill, & Co.; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. R. MeDonald of the 
Macmillan Company; executive commit- 
tee, the above, with A. H. Kenerson of 
Ginn & Co., E. F. De Normandie of Leach, 
Shewell, & Co., and W. C. Holbrook of 
Allyn & Bacon. 

B. J. Tice has been unanimously re- 
elected superintendent of schools for the 
district covered by Bourne, Sandwich, and 
Mashpee. 

CAMBRIDGE. The New England His- 
tory Teachers’ Association met in Fogg 
Art museum on the morning of April 16, 


1898. There was a good attendance, and 
interesting discussions followed. Presi- 
dent Edwin <A. Start presided. W. S. 


Cushing of Medford high school and Miss 
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Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure 


A Fatal Spider-Web. 


When a fly acci 
- dentally gets caught in 
&. aspider’s web, the spi 
SSS der goes calmly about 
4\¥8 the work of securing 
his prey. He doesn’t 
hurry particularly. He 

takes his time and 
binds first the  fly’s 
feet, and then his wings and his entire body. 

That is the way with the dread enemy of 
mankind—consumption. It has a web—the 
web of trivial disorders neglected. Whena 
man heedlessly stumbles into that web, con- 
sumption first attacks his stomach, then his 
blood, then his lungs, then every organ in 
his body. Many doctors assert that when a 
man is once in this deadly web there is no 
escape. That is a mistake. Thousands 
have testified to their recovery from this 
disease by the use of the right remedy. 
Many of their letters, together with their 
names, addresses and photographs, appear 
in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser. The remedy that saved them was 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It 
cures 98 per cent. of all cases of consump- 
tion. It cures the conditions that lead up 
to it. It is the great blood - maker, flesh- 
builder and germ-ejector. Druggists sell it, 


‘Your ‘Favorite Prescription’ cured my little 
girl, seven years old, of St. Vitus’s dance,’ writes 
Mrs. A. E. Loomis, of Walnut Grove, Redwood 
Co., Minn. ‘She could not feed herself, nor 
talk. That was fifteen years ago. I have always 
had great faith in your medicines ever since. I 
had a terrible cough, and my friends thought I 
had consumption. I took the ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery ’ and it cured my cough, and now I do 
my housework. I have always praised your med- 
icine and would like to have your ‘Common 
Sense Meglical Adviser.’ I enclose stamps.”’ 


Over a thousand pages of good home 
medical advice free. Send twenty-one one- 
cent stamps, to cover mailing ov/y, to 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y., fora paper-covered copy of 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser. Cloth binding ten cents extra. A 
veritable medical library in one volume, 
illustrated with over 300 engravings, 


BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Groshy’s Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of 
~ resulting from overwork and anxiety. 
Foand nerves exactly what they need for their 


exhaustion. 


Elizabeth ‘Holbrook of the state normal 
school at Framingham discussed the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Methods of Teaching History as 
Tested by Actual Experience.” Miss Anna 
B. Thompson of Thayer Academy spoke 
on the criticisms which the report had 
elicited.——Professor Jules Marcou, the 
famous French geologist, who died April 
17 in this city, was buried at Mt. Auburn 
on the afternoon of the nineteenth. He 
was seventy-four years old. He was born 
in Salius, France, was educated at the Col- 
lege of Besancon, and afterwards in Paris. 
In 1847 he became acquainted with Profes- 
sor Louis Agassiz, traveled with him on 
geological excursions in the states, and 
finally came to Cambridge and was con- 
nected with Professor Agassiz in establish- 
ing the Agassiz museum. 

MALDEN. Austin Moody Payson, A. 
M., who died recently at his residence in 
this town, was eighty-nine years old. He 
was educated at Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy and Dartmouth College. He had 
served as principal of Berwick Academy, 
Maine, principal of the boys’ high school 
at Portsmouth, N. H., master of the girls’ 
high school, and superintendent of the 
public schools of Wakefield, Mass. 

LOWELL. An appeal has been made to 
the legislature for an appropriation for the 
textile school in this city. It was stated 
that the school could accommodate 350 
pupils, and they need funds to carry on 
the school already established. 

SPRINGFIELD. The annual meeting 
of the Mount Holyoke Alumnae Associa- 
tion was held in this city April 16. The 
financial committee reported that nearly 
$30,000 of the $150,000 to be raised by the 
alumnae to secure the conditional gift of 
$50,000 offered by Dr. Pearsons of Chicago 
has been pledged. Mrs. Douglas of Min- 
neapolis, who was a student in Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary, class of ‘40, has written a 


ALL WEAKNESSES 
It gives active brain 


nutrition and 


normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 


Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet’ 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Perey more than thirty 


ayo. 


the best remedy known f he hes 
Itdoes not contain cocaine, morphine, nor nareotie of any and influenza 


It contains no narcotic 
56 West 25th St.. New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


By mail, 50 cents 


life of Mary Lyon.-—J. Richard Street of 
Clark University has been elected profes- 
sor of religious pedagogy at the Bible Nor- 
mal College in this city. For the past 
three years he has been doing special work 
at Clark University, in the department of 
psychology and pedagogy.——At the last of three 
meetings of the year of the New England 
Conference of Educational Workers, held 
here April 16, Superintendent Thomas M. 
Balliet delivered an address on “The Art 
Idea in Education.” He argued that the 
elective system should be more freely used, 
that music should be a part of the course, 
and that pupils in the higher grades should 
not be required to study subjects in which 
they have no interest. 

DANVERS. Benjamin W. Putnam, one 
of Boston’s oldest schoolmasters, died in 
this city April 16. He was connected with 
the Quincy school on Tyler street for over 
a generation. His funeral took place from 
the residence of his son at Jamaica Plain 
on the nineteenth. 

ANDOVER. Miss Emily A. Means of 
Summit, N. J., and daughter of Rev. James 
Means of Andover, has been elected prin- 
cipal of Abbot Academy. Miss Means was 
a graduate from the academy, and for one 
year associate principal with Miss Mc- 
Keen. She has traveled and studied four 
years in Europe. 

AMHERST. President Gates and 
family sailed for Europe on one of the 
Cunard line steamships April 17, 1898. Dr. 
Hitchcock has been appointed dean of the 
Amherst College faculty. He is now in 
France, but will return to the college the 
first week in May.——George B. Churchill, 
a graduate from Amherst College, has been 
elected professor of the department of 
logic, rhetoric, and public speaking, in 
place made vacant by the death of Profes- 
sor Henry A. Frink. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

NEWPORT. Miss Hannah Gorton was 
granted leave of absence for the remainder 
of the school term, on account of ill 
health——A draft of the proposed 
teachers’ retirement fund was presented 
to the board at this meeting and accepted, 
subject to changes by the special commit- 
tee before it is presented to the legislature. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Miss Helen Gould has 
given an additional $10,000 to the sehool 
of engineering of the University of New 
Ycrk. This gift brings up the total of 
Miss Gould’s benefaction to this institu- 
tion to $60,000..——Columbia is undoubt- 
edly the richest university in this country, 
receiving only available cash assets. The 
latest annual report to the _ treasurer 
shows $29,000,000 on the credit side of the 
ledger. 

TROY. Dr. William Griffin, whose 
death was recently reported in this city, 
had contributed literally to institutions of 
learning. He endowed the chair of phil- 
osophy at Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, Conn., and the chair of history and 
political science at the Syracuse Univer- 


sity. He gave $25,000 to Cazenovia Semi- 
nary, where Mrs. Griffin had been both 


pupil and teacher. 

Miss Susan Grimes Walker, the daighter 
of Admiral Walker, and a graduate from 
Bryn Mawr College, has been elected by 
the trustees of Barnard College head of 
Fiske Hall, a hall of residence for women, 
to be opened in October. 

The Cornell University Club is said to 
he the largest and most popular college 
organization in the state. It numbers 
more than 350 members. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. The Woman's College of 
this city was founded ten years ago by the 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. It has enjoyed great prosperity 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbiing sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, bearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any ease of deafness (caused by catarrh} 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
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from the beginning. The curriculum is 
arranged on the plan of the group system, 
first developed at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and is extensive and thorough. It 
has a fine gymnasium, and gives much at- 
tention to physical training. The stu- 
dents are provided for in pleasant Balti- 
more homes. 

ANNAPOLIS. The house of delegates 
have passed a bill appropriating $50,000 
per annum for the relief of Johns Hopkins 
University, by a vote of 56 to 22. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


ALLIANCE. At a meeting of the trus- 
tees of Mt. Union College and Advisory 
Boards M. E. Church Conferences held 
here, Rey. Dr. A. B. Riker of Charlestown, 
W. Va., was unanimously elected president 
of Mt. Union College, to succeed Rev. T. 
P. Marsh, resigned. Dr. Frank C. Lock- 
wood of the Chicago University was 
elected to the chair of English language 
and literature, and Professor W. W. 
Weaver, president of the Canfield Normai 
College, to the chair of pedagogy and 
normal. 

MASSILLON. The Bi-County Teachers’ 
Institute for Stark and Wayne counties 
will be held in the Union school building 
April 29 and 30, ’98. The evening enter- 
tainment will consist of an illustrated lec- 
ture by Professor G. Frederick Wright, 
Oberlin. Subject: “The Klondike as It 
Ts and the Way to Get There.’’ Address of 
welcome, Superintendent E. A. Jones, Mas- 
sillon. Response, President J. B. Mohler, 
Orrville. Among those who will read 
papers or engage in the discussions are C. 
A. Armstrong, Canton, Superintendents 
Koehlor of Louisville, Leisy of Marshall- 
ville, Syler of New Berlin, Hostetter of 
Shrene, Morris of Alliance, Haupert of 
Wooster, Focht of Canal Fulton, Miss 
Weirick of Orrville, Miss Oberlin of 
Doylestown, Miss Cook of Canton, and 
Professcr Compton of Wooster University. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Professor Edmund Jj. 
James of the University of Chicago has 
been re-elected president of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science at 
its session in Philadelphia. The annual 
address was delivered by Professor Frank- 
lin H. Giddings of Columbia University. 
Professor James has also been appointed 
to represent the United States at the In- 
ternational Congress on Commercial Edu- 
cation, to be held at Antwerp on April 14 
to 16, under the auspices of the Cercle des 
Anciens Etudiants of the Institut de Supe- 
ricur de Commerce of that city ——Th: 
Anti-Cigarétte League is forming branches 
in the schools all over the city, having as 
a rallying cry these words: — 

“The cigarette must go, 
The public school boys say so.” 

Miss Lucy Page Gaston is leading the cam- 
paign, with permission of the _ school 
board to visit the schools for this pur- 
pose. She says she wishes to be known 
hereafter as ‘‘the apostle to the boys.” 
The pledge binds the signers to abstain 
from using tobacco in any form until they 
are twenty-one years old.———At a recent 
meeting of the Chicago Institute of Edu- 
cation, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, W. E. 
Watt, Graham school; vice-presidents, R. 
M. Hitch, Dore school, Miss Rosie M. Lang, 
Prescott school; secretary and treasurer, 
O. J. Milliken. The executive committee 
will consist of these officers and C. G. 
Stowell of the Newberry school and L. W. 
Colwell of the Linne school.———At a regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Collegiate 
Alumnae Association, recently held, a 
resolution was adopted recommending to 
the board of education to provide the same 
manual training course for girls in ihe 
public schools as is given to the boys. 

Now the kindergarten teachers have petl- 
tioned for a raise of salary from a maxi- 
mum of $600 toa maximum of $800. “che 
primary and grammar teachers receive 
$1,000..—The election of school boar 
cials, which would take place in June, will 
be postponed until the appointment ot 
seven new members is made by Mayor 
Harrison in July. The plan to secure the 
organization of the educators of this city 
recommended by a committee of twenty- 
one is meeting with much favor A cir- 
cular letter explanatory of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws has been sent out, and 
harmonious action is expected.——The 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools held its third annual 
meeting in this city April 1 and 2, 1898. A 
large audience listened to interesting ad- 
dresses and discussions upon the vital 
school questions. Professor A. F. Night- 
ingale, assistant superintendent, was 


A Coven, Coip, or Sore THroat requires 
immediate attention. ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” will invariably give relief. 


elected president, and C. A. Walde of 
Lafayette, Ind., secretary.——This is the 
circular sent to the men teaching in Chi- 
cago recently :— 

Chicago, March 22, 189s. 

Dear Friend: Are you aware that there 
are a hundred male teachers in the city 
schools of Chicago? A number of us have 
discovered the fact, and, at a meeting at 
the Sherman house on Saturday, Maren 
19, discussed the advisability of forming 
a male teachers’ club, which would give 
opportunity for educational discussion 
and social intercourse. 

We are sure that every male teacher in 
the city feels the need of an organization 
of this kind. We therefore earnestly re- 
quest you to attend our next meeting, 
which will be held at 508 Handel hall, on 
Saturday, April 2, at 2 p. m. We would 
further ask you to lend your assistance 
by informing such of your acquaintances 
among the male teachers as may not re- 
ceive this notice. 

Very truly vours, 
Ward: M. Mills, J. E. MeDade, 
W. J. Quinn, Edward Tobin, 
ldw. E. Webb, P. W. Verduin, 
Bishop, Edw. Wildman, 
J. W. Calley. 

The United Evangelical church of this 
state has determined to establish a de- 
nominational college, and has appointed 
two financial agents to raise the necessary 
funds. 

EVANSTON. No saloon has ever been 
allowed at the Northwestern Universicv. 
No saloons are permitted at Oberlin Co)- 
lege, Ohio. No saloon is allowed within 
wu mile of the University of Minnesota, Ly 
the law of the state. There are no saloons 
near Berea College, Kentucky. The ' n:- 
versity of Chicago is located in no-liceuse 
teiritory. 

INDIANA. 

BLOOMINGTON. The total enrollment 
of students in Indiana University is 1,021. 
The constant growth of the university for 
the past ten years has been very gratifying 
to its many friends._——The Indiana Uni- 
versity is represented as being in a pros- 
perous condition, having enrolled seventy 
more students for the term just closed 
than for the corresponding term of last 
year. 

LAFAYETTE. Purdue University is 
erecting a new building as an addition to 
the present engineering laboratory. A 
valuable addition to the engineering ap- 
paratus has been recently presented to the 
institution, costing some $5,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The workings of the 
curfew ordinance, which has been in 
operation in this city for three months, 
proves highly satisfactory. The city is re- 
ported to be much more orderly, and it is 
believed that many boys are saved from a 
Nfe of crime by its protection. Other 
towns in the state are falling into line. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The fifth annual meeting 
of the Western Drawing Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in this city May 4, 
1898, Mrs. M. E. Riley of St. Louis, presi- 
dent. An attractive programme has been 
published, and a successful meeting is as- 
sured. 

ANN ARBOR. Miss Ida Kahn, a 
Chinese woman, has recently graduated 
from the medical school of Ann Arbor 
University. She maintained a _ high 
standard of scholarship during her course, 
and successfully passed all examinations 
in the class of medicine and surgery, and 
studied bacteriology electro-thera- 
peutics. She has returned to China, and 
is practicing medicine in her native town, 
Kiu Kiang. The students of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan have formally offered 
Hon. R. A. Alger, secretary of war, their 
services in case of a war with Spain, to 
which he responded, after delivering the 


LADY WISHES TO ACCEPT A POSITION 

AS TEACHER OF GERMAN for the school 
vear 1898-99. Address, STERN’S SCHOOL OF LAN- 
GUAGES OF N. Y. Cry, 27 E. 4ith Street, N. Y. 


Diplomas. 

One Hundred Styles to select from. 
Finest Quality of Work. 
Promptness Guaranteed. 

New and Special Designs. 


PROGRAMS, 
INVITATIONS, 
BADGES. 
Send for Samples, 
Central School Supply House 
Wabash Ave. and Randolph St.., 
CHICAGO. 


HEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “Journal of Education. 


same to President McKinley, thanking 
them for this expression of their 
patriotism. 
MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Richard Burton of 
Hartford, Conn., has been elected profes- 
sor of English literature in the University 
of Minnesota. This institution now has 
2,800 students. 


MISSOURI. 


The curators of Missouri University 
have organized the ‘Missouri University 
Summer School,” which is the outgrowth 
of the Summer School of Science which 
has been conducted at Columbia for sev- 
eral years. The school will be opened te 
teachers June 6, to be continued to 
August 27. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, EDWIN TWITMYER, Seattle. 

The state normal school at Ellensburg, the 
only normal school in the state of Washington 
now open, has 200 students in attendance, of 
whom sixty-two will be graduated in June, 
twenty-seven from the advanced course and 
thirty-five from the elementary course. This 
school has added during the year $1,000 worth 
of books to its pedagogical library; equipped 
its gymnasium with a line of the most modern 
apparatus, shower baths, etc.; has added a 
purely professional course to its regular nor- 
mal course, to which pupils of accredited high 
schools are admitted; and has also added sev- 
eral grades to its training school. 

Miss Florence Quigg, formerly of the train- 
ing school in Bridgewater, Conn., has recently 
been elected supervisor of the primary grades 
in the Seattle public schools. Muss Quigg has 
both a natural and educational fitness for this 
work, and her services in Seattle are proving 
eminently satisfactory. 

The King County Teachers’ Institute, held 
in Seattle during the first week of April, was 
undoubtedly one of the most successful ever 
held in the county, not only as to its member- 
ship, but also as to the character and quality 
of instruction given. Prominent among the 


instructors were Drs. Bechdolt, Smith, and 
Balton of the State University; Professor 
Spillman of the Agricultural College; Princi- 
pal Getz of the state normal school; Superin- 
tendent Brintnall of Olympia; Professor Coffey 
of San Francisco; and Professor Little of 
Washington, D. C. Superintendent Meredith 
is to be congratulated upon the success of his 
institute. 

The Inland Empire Teachers’ Association 
held its first meeting at Pullman, Washington, 
March 24-5-6, holding its sessions in the Audi- 
torium of the Agricultural College. Papers 
were read and discussed and speeches delivered 
on numerous live and interesting subjects, 
among them being the ‘‘ Educational Value of 
Play,” ‘‘The Return from Nature,” ‘‘ The 
Pleasures of Teaching,’’ ‘The Ethics of 
Life,” ‘‘ Opportunities and Responsibilities 
of the County Superintendent,” and ‘* Higher 
Education.” Prominent educators from the 
states of Montana and Idaho were in attend- 
ance upon this meeting. 

The appearance of <A. E. Winship, edi- 
tor of the Journal of Education, in Seattle on 
the 17th and 18th inst. was a most delightful 
surprise to the good people of our extreme 
northwestern city who enjoyed a personal 
acquaintance with the Doctor, as well as to 
hosts of others who knew him by reputa- 
tion. On the evening of the 18th he delivered 
a most thoughtful and inspiring lecture to the 
teachers and friends of education of Seattle in 
the High school hall. He showed in his lee- 
ture, to which he gave no title, how necessary 
it was to the complete success of the teacher 
that he should be the soloist, leader, and ac- 
companist and that it should be his purpose 
and aim to develop the self-same qualities in the 
characters of the pupils placed under h‘s in- 
struction. To those whose good fortune it was 
to hear the lecture Dr. Winship will ever be a 
welcome guest. 

The Washington State Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Tacoma, June 27, 28, 29, and 
30. Great effort is being made to make this 
the most successful state meeting yet held in 
Washington. Tacoma makes a_ royal host. 
It is to be hoped that this meeting will be 
largely attended. 


(Continued on page 268.) 


Summer 


Schools. 


MARTHAS 
VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 


Cottage City, Mass, 
Begins July 12, 


180s. 


Seashore, 
Delightful 
Sea Bathing, 
Concrete Roads 
for Bicycling. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS — Elementary: 3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS — High School: 3 Weeks — 20 Instructors, 
20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks — 25 Instructors. 


TEN 
DEGREES 
COOLER 


Than on the 
Mainland. 


Send for Sixty-four Page Cireular giving full information in regard to the 


outlines of work in all departments, ad- 


vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Three Weeks, beginning July 6, 1898, 


OVEN TO ALL. 


By Members of the Regular Faculty of the Chicago Normal School. 
. TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. ... 


Write for circulars, 


WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager, 
6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, III. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass., 


in August. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
everytrue product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of 8S. S. Curry, 
PAD., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr, 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 


Specimen copy of Expression a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 
SCHOOL OF EXPRFSSION, 

458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 

SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6---August 17. 


Courses will be offered in all leading academic 
studies, also in Law and Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
E. A. LYMAN, 
325 East Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Address, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses. 
Fourth Year: July 5 -- August 12. 


Courses in Mathematics, } A delightful suburban 
Science, Languages, locality in New York 
and Pedagogy City. 

School of Pedagogy, 9th year: Sept.28, ’98-May 13,’99. 

For circulars address CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights. New York City. 


Summer Courses 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 


Instruction will be given during June and July by 
members of the regular instructing staff of the Insti- 
tute, in Architecture, Analytical and Organie Chem- 
istry, bacteriology, Biology, Physics (lectures and lab- 
oratory), French, German, Mathematics, Mechanism, 
Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical Drawing, and Shop 
work. 

Although designed primarily to meet the needs of 
Students already in the Institute, these courses will 
offer special advantages to 


TEACHERS AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 
intending to apply for advanced standing in September. 
Cireulars giving detailed information will be mailed 
free on application. 

H. W, TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 
491 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majorityof its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company. = 
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PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vakland. 


Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, regent of the State 
University, has in contemplation, along 


with other vast building improvements for 


the university, the erection and equipment 
of a building for the use of the mining de- 
partment, to cost a quarter of a million 
of dollars. For the immediate use of this 
department Mrs. Hearst has agreed to 
erect a temporary building at a cost of 
$12,500. 

The Alaska Commercial Company has 
presented to the State University museum 
its fine collection of Alaskan products, 
second only in extent and value to the col- 
lection owned by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 

Director J. E. Keeler of the Alleghany 
observatory has accepted the directorship 
of the Lick observatory, in place of Vice- 
Director Holden, who has retired.  Di- 
rector Keeler was formerly a member of 
the Lick observatory staff. Professor J. 
M. Schaeberle, who has been at the ob- 
servatory for many years, has resigned. 

Clement A. Copeland, a graduate of Cor- 
nell, has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor in electrical engineering at Stanford 
University. 

The San Francisco board of education, 
in anticipation of a declaration of war 
against Spain, has passed a resolution to 
the effect that all teachers wishing to go 
to the front be granted a leave of absence 
from the department, and that they be en- 
titled to resume their positions on their 
return. 

County Superintendent Austin of Inyo 
has been appointed to a position in the 
United States land office, and has resigned 
the superintendency. 

W. W. Seamans, deputy state superin- 
tendent, with Hon. Samuel T. Black, for- 
merly Los Angeles county superintendent. 
has been chosen deputy state librarian. 
The right man in the right place in either 
position. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. Arbor Day, which, by 
proclamation of Governor John R. 
Rogers, was fixed upon March 25, was en- 
thusiastically celebrated by the Univer- 
sity of Washington. A large number of 
trees and vines were planted on the new 
grounds, and appropriate exercises were 
held. Colleges and universities do not 
always enter into Arbor Day on such an 
extensive scale as this, but the University 
of Washington has a campus of 155 acres, 
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kyward and Back 


By Lucy M. Robinson 
Stories of Natural Phenomena, charmingly told for advanced first, and 
beginning second grade pupils. 


Endorsements ... . 


ScHOOL EpucatTion Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please supply the Board of 
151 copies of 


ScHOOL EpucaTion Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send at once and bill to our board, 
gems prices as before, 460 copies of Skyward and 
ack, 


Especially do I like Skyward and Back. 
a combination of truth and poetry ina form that 
can understand and enjoy. 
HALL, Supervisor of Primary Work, Milwaukee. 


Skyward and Back met with an enthusiastic 
reception from the children. i 
pe eg! Gg child nature that it can not fail to 
deh 
apolis. 


26 Washington Avenue South, - 


which in time is to be made into an arbo- 
retum and botanic garden, and the stu- 
dents are more than willing to aid all they 
can in this undertaking; hence their 


‘ planting of a hundred instead of a dozen 


trees, 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


State Editor, H. L. SCAIFE, Troy. 

The Rock Hill graded schools are now 
closing their sixth year under the able 
management of Superintendent J. W. 
Thomson. Mr. Thomson is one of the 
most successful and efficient, as well as one 
of the most prominent, educators in the 
state. He takes an especial interest in the 
State Teachers’ Association, having served 
that organization in the capacity of vice- 
president. He is now chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and is also acting 
president of the department of superin- 
tendence. 

The trustees of Clemson College are pre- 
paring to open a textile school in connec- 
tion with that institution in September. 

W. K. Tate of Tyler, Tex., has been 
elected principal of the Memminger nor- 
mal school at Charleston. 

W. Z. McGhee of the Columbia City 
schools is publishing a series of able arti- 
cles in ‘‘The State’ on the duties and 
qualification of the state superintendent of 
education. 

FLORIDA. 


DE LAND. Stetson University at this 
place will soon be affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The board of affilia- 
tion has recommended to the trustees the 
acceptance of Dr. Harper’s plan. This 
close relationship with the Southern Uni- 
versity will mark a new era in the devel- 
opment of the University of Chicago. At 
present Stetson University has a corps of 
twenty instructors. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The announcement is made_ that 
Harper's Weekly will be represented at the 
front by a brilliant staff of artists and cor- 
respondents. Rufus F. Zogbaum, Frederic 
Remington, Carlton T. Chapman, W. A. 
Rogers, and others have been engaged to 
follow the movements of the navy and the 
forces in the fie!d. Among the Weekly's 
special correspondents will be John R. 
Spears, with the North Atlantic fleet now 
stationed at Key West; O. K. Davis, with 
the Flying Squadron; and Harold Martin, 
who, from headquarters at St. Thomas, 
will follow the progress of events in the 
West Indies. 


The May number of Harper’s Round 


NEWARK, N, J., Jan 14, 1898. 


“ducation with 
kyward and Back. (Second order) 
R. D. ARGUE, Secy. 


YonkKERS, N. Y., Jan, 17. 1898, 


BOARD OF EpucaTION, 
Z.R. Secy. 
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MARY F, 
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UM 
It is in such close i 
em.—MARY STARR WALL, Minne- f 


Miss Robinson’s little book, Skyward and 
Back, is a decided addition to the reading matter 
of first and second grades, 
it in my school and find that the little folks are 
delighted with it. 
ing the “long words” 
nee ee follow the use of the book will 
greatly improve general expression. —], C. : 
ANT, Principal Flumboldt School, Sr. 


I have carefully used rN 


It solves the problem of teach- 
and the methods Which 


I have read Skyward and Back through with 
great pleasure and can commend it highly for 
supplementary use, 
style and poetical in subject and treatme 

nt 
ought to help teachers and children.—C are 
BERT, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N, J. 


It is correct and pleasing in 


B. GIL- 


The stories in this book were all used in the schoolroom before pub- 

lication and selected because they were the favorites with the children 
Prettily Mlustrated. Bound in Cloth. pp. 102. 
Liberal discount for introduction and in guantitics. f 


SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY y 


By Mail, 30c. 


- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Table will contain the first installment of 
Kirk Munroe’s six-part serial story, “The 
Copper Princess.” The scene is laid in the 
mining country of Lake Superior, and the 
story hinges on the mystery of a deserted 
copper mine. Mr. Munroe will make his 
readers acquainted with the workings of 
those copper mines, some of which are as 
much as a mile underground. Another 
feature of special interest of the May num- 
ber will be the announcement of the Three 
Prize Stories in the Original Short Story 
Competition, as well as the result of the 
Photographic Competition. 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVER. 

The ‘‘war scare” has not in any way 
affected the sales of the famous Holden 
Book Cover and Repairing Material, manu- 
factured by the Hoiden Patent Book Cover 
Company of Springfield, Mass., as will be 
seen from the following statement: Their 
business in '98 is over forty per cent. larger 
than last year for the same length of time. 

School boards are slowly, but surely, in- 
forming themselves, and also availing 
themselves, of this simple and effective 
method for preserving their text-books. 

Lewiston, Me., as well as Winthrop, 
Cherryfield, Houlton, Madison, Fort Fair- 
field, Caribou, Sherman Mills, Dover, and 
Sebee have recently ordered Holden Book 
Covers and Repairing Material. 

Phillipsburg, Pa., recently ordered more 
of the Holden Patent Book Covers, manu- 
factured by the Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company of Springfield, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa., board of education 
continues to send in orders for the Holden 
Patent Book Covers and Repairing Mate- 
rial, manufactured by the Holden Patent 
Book Cover Company of Springfield, Mass. 

St. Albans, Vt., recently re-ordered a 
large supply of Book Covers. 

Springfield, Mass., recently sent in their 
order for Bock Covers end R_pairing Mate- 
rial to the Holden Patent Book Cover Com- 
pany of their city. 

Woodsville and Warner, N. H., have 
adopted the Holden Patent Book Covers. 

Rockville, Ct., recently re-ordered a sup- 
ply of the Holden Book Covers. 

Washington-street schooi, Newark, N. J., 


have ordered a supply of the Holden 
Patent Book Covers for their public schoo! 
library, manufactured by the Holden 
Patent Book Cover Company of Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Butte, Mon., recently adopted the ‘“Hol- 
den System for Preserving Books,” con- 
sisting of book covers, self binders, and 
transparent paper, manufactured by the 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company of 


Springfield, Mass. 
Cleveland, O., use the 


Case library, 
famous Holden Book Covers for their 
books. 


Reading, Pa., has sent in their annual 
order for Book Covers to the Holden 
Patent Book Cover Company of Spring- 
field, Mass. 


We wish to announce to our friends an/ 
customers that the fire which we experi 
enced in our lithographing department on 
March 21 did not impair our ability to sup- 
piy cur celebrated line of diplomas, cer- 
tificates, programmes, invitations, etc., as 
heretofore. Some of our special designs 
were destroyed, but they have been repro- 
duced, and are now in better shape than 
ever. We are constantly bringing ov 
new and special designs, and are in posi- 
tion to guarantee to our customers a 
promptness and accuracy which they may 
not have always had in the past. A 
change in the management of this depart- 
ment enables us to guarantee this prompt 
ness. 

If you are in need of diplomas of an) 
description, drop us a line, and we will 
forward you our complete catalogue an‘ 
samples, with quotations so low that they 
will meet with your approval. We have 
also a very fine line of class pins, badges, 
ond medals, and shall be glad to send our 
illustrated catalogues on application. 

Very truly, 
Central School Supply House. 


Asheville, N. C., Aiken, S. C., Augusta, 
Ga. These delightful resorts are reached 
by the Southern railway. Perfect ser- 
vice in connection with Colonial and Fed- 
eral expresses. Boston office, 228 Wash- 
ington street. 


Current 


| The Great Historical Review 


Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph, D. 


A Quarterly Review of the History of the World. 
Fully Titlustrated. 


History 


to do so.”"—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


OPINLONS OF 


‘The object of the periodical is to condense all important passing 
history, and this object is well fulfilled. 
the publication as of the highest value to all students and shall continue 


“* Current History’ is absolutely correct and reliable, and the fact 
of its introduction in the public schools of several cities as a text-book 
is such recognition.” — 7imes Star, Cincinnati, O. 


‘It is worth many times its price; and in the library or the office, 
once it is known, no other book is likely to be more frequently con- 
sulted.”—Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 


“Its bound volumes —and it is well worth this form of preserva- 
tion —are an up to-date chronicle of the events and progress of the 
world ''—Detroit ( Mich.) Free Press. 


THE PRESS. 


We have always commended 


25 cents. Specimen pages free. 
to the publishers, 


| No other publication covers the entire world in each issue, 
will prize it for reference as highly as you do your Cyclopedia. 


Quarterly » 250 or more pages cach number. 
Order through your newsdealer or send dtrect 


New England Publishing Company 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


You 


$7.50 a year. Saniple copy, 


corresnonding with advertisers, please mention this 
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Some New Books. 


Publisher. Price. 


Title. Aut “4 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $.10 


hor. 
Little Journeys—-Samuel Adams..........- Hubbard. 
The Prisoner of Chillon, and Other Selections from 
Lord Byron...... 


Stebbins Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost. —— 


rvals, Chords, and Ear Training...............- Brown. Oliver Ditson, Boston. 
Tina Water-Habies’ Kingsley {Ed.) Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N. Y. 
The Young American. A Civic Reader............ Judson. “ ‘ “ “ rT 
Literature OF DeBury. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 1.50 
Tennyson's Debt to ‘ Ward, “ 
La Fille Du Deputeée. With notes............... .... Ohnet, George C. D. Beck, N.Y. 
New Forms of Christian Education.............. Ward. T. Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y. 
The Eugene Field I Wilson Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
Through the Gold Fields of Alaska to Bering Straits De Windt. “6 “ “6 2.50 
The GOmoide, OCHO? TAOS. Sutphen, “ 66 1.50 
Pope's Translation of Homer's Iliad. ( Books I., 
VI., XXIL., XXIV.) Edited with notes by.... Tappan. Ginn & Co., Boston, 40 
First Book of Cwsar’s Gallic War . Roberts. 


in the kitchen of one of our Western col- 
lege presidents, who makes this distine- 
tion between the Orient and the Occident: 
“In China the men boss the women; in 
Aimerica the women boss the men.” ‘Do 
| ‘boss’ President Blank?” inquired 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Teacher—"Now, children, we will have 
our verses.” First Small Child (repeat- 
ing verse)—‘‘He that hath ears to hear let 
him hear.” “Very good. Now the next a 
little boy.” Small Boy (taking his cue)— Madame | President. ‘No, you no boss 
“He that hath a noth to shmell let him him,” rejoined the astute Chinaman, “but 


shmell.” Great confusion among the ¢ do what you say. ixchange. 
kinders.—Chautauqua Assembly Herald. 


A Chinese philosopher has been found Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the guins, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, ana is the best 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


from teething or other causes, and is for 

sale by Druggists in every part of the 
Central for shopping and theatres. 

Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 

Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. low’s Soothing Syrup. ‘wenty-five cents 


24 42204444 - Qe Qe bottle. 


Money for Teachers. 


Summer Institutes are held throughout the South 
and West during the months of June, July, and 


August. We want smart, active teachers in every 
institute to take subseriptions for our papers. 


Teachers make more money handling our publica- 
tions than they can any others. We pay larger rates 
of commission than any other publishing house, and 
our papers cover every grade of school work from the 
kindergarten to the college. ‘Therefore we advise 
teachers who contemplate engaging in this line of 
work during the vacation season to correspond with 
us without delay. Let us hear from you now, before 
it is too late. Territory is being rapidly assigned. 


OUR PERIODICALS. 


American Primary Teacher, Monthly 
Modern Methods, Monthly - -— - 
Journal of Education, Weekly - 
Current History, Quarterly - - 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$2.50 
$1.50 


They are all popular, and big subscription lists are 
easily secured. For terms and territory, address 
Agency Department, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO : BOSTON: 
45 Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset St. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


BUSY time now. Every mail brings calls for teachers, and every call means a good deal of hard work. It is 

il oy easy enough to find those possessing the general characteristics, but to get down to the particulars that 
will make or mar the teacher in a given place takes time and thought and acquaintance. For instance: one letter 
yesterday (April 6) asked us to nominate a principal for the school at Hamburg, N. Y.; salary, $1,200 — g1,400. Now 
we have on our list a full hundred men who have the general qualifications required — college graduates with suc- 
cessful experience in Regents’ schools in New York; T ) the entire hundred and Jet them scramble for it; 
if this were a Notification Agency, we should notify 4 but instead we ran our mind over the history of the 
school for twenty years, the nen who have been principals, which succeeded and which failed, and why. We re 
membered, too, a special advantage of the place — that it is near Buffalo, and that success there meant a Buffalo 
grammar principalship one of these days, making it worth to some men $100‘more than to others. Finally, we had 
the list narrowed down to two, both of superior record, sure to succeed If one of these is elected, the board will 
be saved a great deal of trouble, fortwo hours’ work at this office, with all our facilities, enables us to NOW 
make sure of the right man ... 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher: who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Fastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Branch Ofice: Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ 


THIRTEENTH YEAR, 
The largest Agency in the West. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY tua Famfites 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 45 King 8St.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 
j C, A, SCOTT & CO., Props., <A 
H RI FA HER F con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 
© PRATT EACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
We recommend competent teachers to School Boards. 
The Co orado We assist teachers to desirable positions. ae ae 
Inquire into our method, satisfy yourself of our 
T h rs’ A enc reliability, and then join us. . . . . 
eac e g y ° FRED DICK, Manager, Denver, Colo. 
x x 
EPTEMBER VACANCIES! 
For which we have been asked to name candidates; &th grade, $700; 9th grade, $800 (two); 7th 
grade, $600 (three); sth grade, $600 (two); 5th grade, $550, We shall also need many teachers for 
all grades at $400 to $600, Must have normal training, and be strictly first class. 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
SYRACUSE ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Ss GE 
— Kindergarten ; Primary (lst, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, sth 
Wanted, Teachers — grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High cetlh Ma U 
School) ; Special, of Drawing, Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual ee l 
Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. Our fatt/ful services guarantees satisfaction. Registration r) 
’ lack of candidates. We have them, and of the best « uality. 
We DON T ADVER TISE School Officers recognize this. That is why we receive their 
~ generous patronage, 
Established 1885, Telephone: Boston, 2981. 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. ' 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE HOME: TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Send for best terms advertised. 364 Washington St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


\ 1 \ with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. /our teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 


If in search of esther, you may find it to your advantage to write us fully in regard to your wants. 


WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY OF US: 

Bertha E,. Obenauer, Blandford, Mass., April 7, 1898: I reached Blandford Saturday evening. 
Everything seems very pleasant,and | am sure the experience will be worth a good deal to me, Please 
find enclosed a money order for commission due, 

Fred. N. Moulton, Superintendent of Public Schools, Saugerties, N. Y., April 9, 1898: Miss 
K—— was to-day elected to the position for which you recommended her, She came to see the Board, and 
we were much pleased with her. Allow me to thank you in my own behalf, and also in behalf of the 
Board tor your prompt and judicious selection, 


A. Janet Ryel, East Watertown, N. Y., March 30, 1898: I have been elected to the position 
at Austin, Pa., for which you recommeuded me, and go there to-day. Will write you again next week. 


HAKLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 
24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED. | 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | GO TO KELLOG G’S. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. | Supt. MAXSON of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
Established 1855. England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
|** Linvariably go to 

Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommended candi- 
y x 9 x | dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 

TEACHERS AGENCY | mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 
OF RELIABLE | Bureau established| H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 


nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both for Universities. Colleges, | "Commendation plan. N.Y. CITY. 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 


and renting of property, Seling The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
Established 1880. | OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth to) Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
w N. Y. ations have weight with schoo) officials. 


EW YORK Cl 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


WANTED 
To correspond with teachers Have Teachers Wante (2ist Year.) 18, 


3 East 14th St., New York. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
To fill positionsin public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 


EACHERS WAN TE sities inevery State inthe Union. We charge no commission 


on salaries for locating our members. Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 
We want, 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent. of 
our members secured positions Jast year. Weare represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form tree. Address 
H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, IIL, or Hancock, Md. 


‘ 
SOUTILWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bidg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
The South and West Westies Nashville Tenn. very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Propesstes. 
‘ t We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship 


A in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 
a 


AKRON, OHIO, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENC HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


H.N. ROBERTSON, Prop, Box 203, Memphis, Tenn, | 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal, 


| 
» THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
| 
| 
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Fust Published 
Lessons in Chemistry 


By WILLIAM H. GREENE, M.D., 


Emeritus Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central High School, ete. 


Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised, 
By Harry F. Kexuer, Ph.D., 


Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central High School. 


12mo. Half-roan. $1.00. 


In preparing the present edition, the aim has been chiefly to make such corrections and 
additions as were rendered necessary by the rapid advance of chemical science since the first 
appearance of this book. The general plan and arrangement which have proved satisfactory in 
the experience of the editor, as well as that of the author, have not been materially modified : a 
few of the chapters have been partly rewritten, and a brief explanation of stereoisomerism is 


given in the Appendix. 


Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 


THE GREAT OF ALL TIMES AND NATIONS 
EDITED BY 
Davin Patrick, LL.D., Francis HrinpEs GRooME, 


Editor of ** Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” Assistant Editor of ‘* Chambers’s Encyclop#dia.”’ 


Crown 8vo. Half-morocco. $3.50. 
Companion Volume to ‘* Chambers’s Gazetteer of the World.”’ 


Some of the features of this Dictionary are: First, though in only one volume, it is not so 
short after all: it contains as much letterpress, roughly, as three whole volumes of the ‘+ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” Next, alone of works of its size, it furnishes ample refer- 
ences to biographies, autobiographies, criticisms, and such like. Thirdly, the Dictionary gives 
the exact or approximate pronunciation of all the more difficult names. Fourthly, it has been 
written on parallel lines to the Gazetteer, and topographically is much more precise than bio- 
graphical dictionaries are wont to be. Lastly, we have attempted to bring the work well 
‘* up to date.” 


Send for Catalogue. 


Correspondence solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St, 29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch Bt. 


CHOOLROOM DECORATION x 


Parthenon at Athens. 

Capitol at Washington. 

The Viking Ship. 

Send for new illustrated catalogue and price list. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 5 West 18th St., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


mous paintings, photo-prints of natural scenery 
and of architectural subjects in all the great 
hi toric styles; also portraits of celeb ities, 
Especially adapted for class gifts. Four ex- 
quisite reproductions in color: ee 


Svstematic Collections 
Minmernlogy, Geology, Zooloxy, tor schools ot all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean buttoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valiey, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


"Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in gova case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Kach collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send tor circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL 
aow 612 87th St... N. W.. Washington D. 


erson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERIOA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Traini 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the princi ‘les of the Phil I 
prac al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
ce Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 


woh CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest. 
Corner Tremont and Rerkeley Straeta. Roaton. Maaa. 


The Riverside Literature Serics 


Each single number, paper, 15 cents 


PATRIOTISM 


The following issues will be full of significance to teachers 
and pupils at this time : — 
No. 2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles | No. 56. Websters Bunker Hill; Adams 
Standish, etc. and Jefferson. 


6 Holmes’s Grandmother's Story of 62. Fiske’s War of Independence. 
Bunker Hill Battle, ete. 63. Longfellow’s Paul Revere’s Ride. 


etc. 
5. Under the Old Elm, 
75. Scudder’s George Washington. 
19, 20. Franklin’s Autobiography. 113. Emerson’s Concord Hymn, Hero. 
24. Washington's Diary of Adventure, ism, ete. 
Addresses, etc. 121, 122. Webster and Hayne’s (:rea; 
Debate. 


31. Holmes’s My Hunt After the Cap- 


123. Lowell’s Democracy, etc. 


LL The Riverside Song Book. Containing 

| America, The Star-Spangled Banner, 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic, 

: and many other patriotic poems by 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 


45. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. etc., set to appropriate music. 


32. Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech, etc. 


42. Emerson’s Fortune of the Repub- 


A descriptive circular giving the table of contents and price of each of the 125 regular numiey 
and 14 extra numbers of the Riverside Literature Series will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S. HISTORY 
have had remarkable memories. A slight investi 
| Hition will show that the most business men 
‘ are possessed of wonderful memories. The training of 

} Write for Catalogue, the memory should be the basis of education. The de 

. 7 mands of commercial life are daily becoming more oner 

Price-List, ous: more details must and fig 
‘ ures remembered. Only the possessor of a powerful 

Any _ Information. memory can win and hold a chief position in the world of 


work. Price, $1.00. Postpaid on receipt of price. 
PU B LI H | N G | PUBLISHING CO, 128 Liberty St., NewYork, 


43-47 East St., THE X-RAYS: 
COMPANY New Yorke : 


4 Park St., Boston. 


Publishers. 


THEIR PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION. By Frep- 
ERICK STRANGE KOLLE, M.D., Radiographer to the Met! 

Washington Street odist Episcopal Hospital; Member of the Kings County 
N. E. Dept., 352 ng , ™M Medical Society, the Brooklyn Pathological Society, the 
+--+ Boston, 4SS.- | Long Island College Hospital, and the Kings County 


OOO 


OO 


Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. A book 
of 250 pages, just out, bound in handsome cloth; with 5! 
illustrations, of which 12 are full-page half-tone engray 
orders, with remittance, to ; 

C ) Translations LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork 
Literal —Interlinear —105 Volumes ©) |How to See the Point and Place It: 
O Diction { Punctuation Without Rules of Grammer 
O ar cs by example. Many people who have studied Fngiis 
Latin,and Greek grammar are very careless and sloven!y 
O Latin, Greek unctuators. This book is indispensable to all writers 
are soon forgotten. Also gives rules for placing capil 
O utorial Series O letters, italics, and manuscript for publication. ly mail, 
*LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New! 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liber ., NewYork 
200 vols. specially designed for coach- 
' binds & Woble A handsome book containing 400 of the best Recitations 
O ever issued, designed for use in Parlor Entertainments, 
Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. Reading Clubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, Adult auc 
O 4 Cooper Institute, New York City Associations, and Family Readings. Bound in Paper 
A Delightful Bird Day Exercise. 
EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. | 
| 
IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
A Bird Day Tragedy in One Act. 
Price, 10 cents. | T 
HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake. | By FREDERICK LeROY SARGEN 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the | PRICES: 
15 cents. 
82.00 A HUNDRED. 
TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- » ’ 
New England Publishing Co., 
2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 45 Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerst Street 

These two valuable essays published in one pam- iil 

phlet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


OOO ings. A work that will be gratefully appreciated by 
every progressive person. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Address 
A book of forty pages which teaches punctuation rapidly 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time anid tiiey 
O ing for exams. in all college studies O 400 Recitations and Readings. 
Juvenile Temperance Organizations, People’s 
i 
Cover. By mail, postpaid, 40 cents. - 3 
( IOOQOOOCOOOOOOO LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York 
MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship. | 
irst to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, | SINGLE COPIES, 5 CTS. 50 CTS. A DOZEN 
} 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 
CHICAGO: BOSTON 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of Horace Mann 


Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C. 
Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. the 
Address 


Educator. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions Cloth. Prrce, 50 cents. 


advanced six months by send- 
ing a new vearliv anhacrintion NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
2 Romerset Street, Roo” 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


HKivery "Teacher 
SHOULD USE AND RECOMMEND 


Hardimuth’s Famous Koh-I-Noor” 


Drawing Pencils. 


They never break nor smear. 


FAVOR, RUHL & COU. 


IMPORTERS, 
123 West Houston St., New York: 
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